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SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND ART. 


THE DESERTED WIFE. 


If this painful recollection, 

If this deep and dark dejection 
Which surrounds me with its shade,— 

If these visions and these trances 

And this mocking fiend, which dances 
Round me and will not be laid,— 

If this gloom which knows no brightening, 

And this weight which feels no lightening, 
Whatsoe’er the effort made,— 

If this woe that fills me wholly, 

And this pang which thrills me solely, 
Evermore without remeed,— 

Be as certain evidences 

To the soul as the senses, 
Look on me as crushed indeed. 


What I had been had I met thee 
In such mood as to forget thee; 

Had I found thee past my reach ; 
Had the feelings which inspired us, 
And the eager love which fired us, 

Found no vent in act nor speech— 
It is useless now to fancy: 

Not that more than necromancy, 

More than Magian e’er could teach, 
In the will which never faltered, 
And the pride before unaltered, 

Can destroy that past of fear, 

Can restore me what is taken, 
Nor the better past awaken, 
Nor dispel] the darkness here. 


Woe is me! my memory traces 
All the dearly-pleasant places 

Which so well I used to know— 
Blue-topped hills and greenest meadows.— 
Trees that dropped refreshing shadows 
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On expectant shrubs below,— 
Ponds inte whose tiny billows 
Drooped the branches of the willows— 
Willows waving to and fro— 
Swept the willow branches weary,— 
Swayed the willow branches dreary,— 
Brooks, whose waters chafed the rocks,— 
Rolling plains, where rabbits pattered, 
Fearlessly, among the scattered, 
Bell-attending herds and flocks,— 


Copses, where the song-birds mating 
Flung, with voices undulating, 

Curves of music on the air,— 
Sand-cliffs, where the skimming swallow 
Built her habitation hollow, 

Mining for her callow care,— 
Southern breezes, kindly blowing,— 
Rivulets forever flowing, 

Through a landscape green and fair, 
Where [ mused, at morn and even, 

On a love which then was heaven,— 

Shrubby hollows, decked with trees ; 
These my memory brings before me, 
But she never may restore me 

What I lost along with these. 


Memory now my fiercest curse is ; 
Now to joy succeed reverses 
Darkling, where no daylight beams: 
Gone, the hopes which one time filled me,— 
Gone, the joys which one time thrilled me,— 
Gone, the power of happy dreams,— 
Gone, the pleasant hills and hollows,— 
Gone, the skimming of the swallows,— 
Gone, the willows by the streams.— 
Gone, the brooks—no darkness dumber,— 
Gone, the deep-blue skies of summer,— 
Gone, the singing of the birds,— 
Gone, the pond, with surface glassy,— 
Gone, the meadows rolling, grassy,— 
Gone, the bell-obeying herds,— 


Gone, forever !—but remaining, 
Undeterred by this complaining, 
Undiminished in its force, 
Generated by thine error, 
Clothed with curses, draped with terror, 
Misery, but not remorse. 
Thou, the cause, thou will not share it; 
I, alone and erushed, must bear it,— 
I, at best, a breathing corse,— 
I, whose heart so throbbed with pleasure, 
*At thy voice’s perfect measure— 
Thine the falsehood, mine the pain:— 












The Deserted Wife. 


Ah, couldst thou behold mine anguish, 
Though I still might moan and languish, 
Wouldst thou ever smile again ? 


Vain the thought, than day-dreams vainer! 
Were it thus could I be gainer? 

Thou to suffer couldst not aid, 
Though the gloom were on thy spirit, 
Such thy ruthless actions merit, 

Hades-deeper in its shade. 

No more smiles the eye might number 
On this brow so sad and sombre, 
On these features still as stone, 
On this visage wan and faded, 
On this face by sorrow shaded, 

That no smile would light thine own; 
Joy would not return to cheer me, 

Wert thou chained, in torture, near me, 

Vexing me with bitter moan; 


These long locks, Medusan, horrid, 

Falling on this pallid forehead, 
Would not soften at thy sighs ; 

Nor to see thee bound in sadness, 

Bring once more the light of gladness 
To these dim, cavernous eyes. 

Live! but never let me see thee, 

Now thy bosom’s chilly Lethé— 
(Would such waters here could rise !) 

Now the Lethé of aversion, 

Flowing from thine own desertion, 
Folds thee in its waters chill; 

Though I suffer past all sorrow, 

Not from thee I choose to borrow 
Strength to bear extreme of iil. 


Childless, husbandless and friendless, 
Thus entangled in an endless 
Web of woes I may not tear— 
Web, with warp of crushed emotion, 
Web, with woof of spurned devotion, 
Coloured with the hues of care— 
Woes around and sorrow o'er me, 
Flames behind and clouds before me, 
I await what must become ; 
Though I drink in this sad trial, 
All the bitter of the vial, 
Though the outer sense be numb, 
Neither aid nor pity craving, 
Life no longer worth the saving, 
This my voice, henceforth, is dumb. 


Tomas Dunn Encuisa. 
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SELECTIONS AND EXCERPTS FROM THE LEE PAPERS. 


THOMAS LUDWELL LEE TO R. I. LEE, 
Williamsburg, April 13th, 1776. 


I have to thank you for two letters 
which have come to hand since I wrote 
you last. Nothing very important has 
happened this way lately. The last ac- 
counts from Carolina mention that Clin- 
ton has landed on an Island in Cape Fear 
with about 600 men, where he is chiefly 
employed in teaching his soldiers the 
street firing. General Moore watches 
his motions with an army of 300. Gen. 
Howe, in a letter I received yesterday 
from Halifax, N, Carolina, speaking of 
the Convention which now sits there, 
says “‘they have raised three new regi- 
ments and are contemplating one more. 
They lose all thought of expense in their 
ardour to promote the common cause ;” 
and farther, “‘ Independence seems to be 
the word ; I know not a dissenting voice.” 
The last certain intelligence of the Con- 
tinental fleet left them in Charlestown, 
South Carolina. An express was sent to 
Hopkins there, from North Carolina, to 
inform him how sure a prey G, Martin, 
Clinton, and all the immense naval and 
military stores at Cape Fear would be to 
him, if he moved with his fleet to that 
place. This event has since been con- 
stantly expected with great impatience. 

Gen. Lee has held up to the Council 
of Safety at Newbern a noble object of 
nayal enterprise at Norfolk, and has 
urged them to propose the affair to Hop- 
kins, if he comes that way; with this 
additional inducement, that should it be 
imprudent to return to sea on account 
of the number of British ships of war 
which may be expected on the American 
Coast, he can, by a battery erected on an 


Island, at the mouth of the river leading 


up to Norfolk, make for himself a safe 
harbour against the Navy of G. Britain. 
The Committee have returned the Gen- 
eral an answer that they think the mat- 
ter of great importance, and would in- 
form the Admiral, 

Gen. Lee thinks, as I do, that the 
American cause would be greatly served 
by your attendance in Convention, which 


meets on the 2d May. You will find 
there a noble spirit, worthy to be cher- 
ished, and which if not regulated and di- 
rected bya skilful hand, may dissipate in 
idle fume, or be blasted by the arts of 
sly timidity. I observe in your letter to 
our Committee, that the Congress not 
having appointed a Commissary of stores, 
you recommend it to ws to continue Col. 
Aylett in the employment of purchasing 
necessaries for the troops. But would 
not this be a circuitous and intricate 
method of proceeding? If an army can- 
not be supplied in Virginia without col- 
lecting things from all corners of the 
country ; nay further, without ransack- 
ing other colonies, all which must neces- 
sarily require the constant application of 
a man skilful and diligent in Business, 
why may not the Congress appoint an 
officer, rendered by the circumstances of 
the country so indispensably requisite? 
More especially when the soldiers will re- 
imburse the whole expense by a small 
advance laid on the articles. Is there 
not some policy too in making all those 
who are any way concerned with the 
Continental Army, accountable immedi- 
ately to the Congress ? 


May 18th, 1776. 


Enclosed you have some printed re- 
solves which passed our Convention to 
the infinite joy of the people here. The 
preamble is not to be admired in point of 
composition, nor has the resolve of Inde- 
pendency that peremptory and decided 
aid which I coyld wish. Perhaps the 
proviso, which preserves to this Colony 
the power of forming its own government, 
may be questionable as to its fitness. 

Would not a uniform plan of Govern- 
ment prepared for America by the Con- 
gress, and approved by the Colonies, be 
a sure foundation of unceasing harmony 
for the whole? However, such as they 
are, the exultation here was extreme. 
The British Flag was immediately struck 
onthe Capitol, and a Continental hoisted 
in its room. The troops were drawn out, 
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and we had a discharge of Artillery and 
small arms. You have also a set of re- 
solves offered by Col. M. Smith, but the 
first, which were proposed the second 
day by the President,—for the debate 
lasted two days,—were preferred. These 
he had formed from the resolves and 
preambles of the first day badly put 
together. Col. Mason came to town yes- 
terday after the arrival of the Post; I 
showed him your letter, and he thinks 
with me that your presence here is of 
the last consequence. [Ile designs I be- 
lieve to tell you so by letter to-day. All 
your friends agree in this opinion. Col. 
Nelson is on his way to Congress, which 
removes the objection respecting a quo- 
rum of Delegates. To fourm a plan of 
just and equal government would not per- 
haps be so very difficult: but to preserve 
it from being marred with a thousand 
impertinences ; from being in the end a 
jumble of discordant, unintelligible parts, 
will demand the protecting hand of a 
master. 

I cannot recollect with precision the 
quantity of lead which we have received 
from the mines, though I think it about 
ten tons. The works are now carried on 
by the public on a larger scale, and no 
doubt is entertained here, that a full sup- 
ply for the Continent may be had from 
thence, by increasing the number of 
hands. In my next you shall have a 
more accurate account. 

The fast was observed with all due 
solemnity yesterday. The Delegates met 
at the Capitol, and went in procession to 
hear a sermon preached, by the appoint- 
ment of Convention. Adieu, my dear 
brother, give my love to Loudoun, and 
let us have the satisfaction to see you 
assisting in the great work of this Con- 
vention. 


June Ist, 1776. 


You will find in this a paper contain- 
ing some resolves, &c., of a Committee 
of our whole Convention, respecting the 
base and unworthy proceedings of the 
Maryland Convention. These were, when 
reported to the House, to use the old 


phrase, agreed to by an almost unani- 
mous consent, notwithstanding the hearty 
Opposition of a certain junto, who never 
fail to erect themselves against any 
measure of sense and spirit. The his- 
tory of this business is already so much 
known to you, that the paper will need 
no illustration. 

I enclosed you by last post a copy of 
our declaration of rights nearly as it 
came through Committee. It has since 
been reported to the Convention, and we 
have ever since been stumbling at the 
threshold. In short, we find such diffi- 
culty in laying the foundation stone, that 
I very much fear for that Temple to Lib- 
erty which was proposed to be erected 
thereon. But laying aside figure, I will 
tell you plainly that a certain set of 
Aristocrats,—for we have such monsters 
here,—finding that their execrable sys- 
tem cannot be reared on such founda- 
tions, have to this time kept us at Bay on 
the first line, which declares all men to 
be born equally free and independent. A 
number of absurd or unmeaning altera- 
tions have been proposed. The words as 
they stand are approved by a very great 
majority, yet by a thousand masterly 
fetches and stratagems the business has 
been so delayed that the first clause 
stands yet unassented to by the Conven- 
tion. The truth is we are quite over- 
powered by manceuvre, and heartily wish 
the Congress would send us another Gen- 
eral Lee from the Northward. 

A letter from our friend, the General, 
was read yesterday morning in the Com- 
mittee of Safety, dated Halifax. He was 
on the point of setting off for Newbern, 
the place most central to Virginia, Wil- 
mington and South Carolina, whichever 
the meteor of Clinton might call him to. 
He perseveres in the opinion, that Virgin- 
ia and not Carolina is their immediate 
object. The intelligence our Generals 
have received of the Enemy make them 
300 strong. Though this seems not quite 
certain. 

You will see by the Virginia Ga- 
zette, which I enclose, that Dunmore 
has procured for himself, a much more 
comfortable situation on Gwinn’s Island 
than he possessed at Norfolk, whence the 
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apprehension of some fire rafts which 
were preparing to be sent down amidst 
his fleet obliged him to flee. 


Belview, Sept. 9th, 1777. 

I rejoice heartily with you at those 
many pretty little military events which 
have contributed in no small degree to 
give a handsome polish to the American 
sword. Nothing is wanted now but those 
‘sixes’ the letter writer from Prussia 
speaks of; and these I hope will soon be 
thrown by the surrounding of Burgoyne, 
and the discomfiture of Howe. I really 
think the Col. of the Queen’s own regi- 
ment, and Governor of Fort William in 
North Britain, is in woful plight. If he 
fights as much like a Mountebank as he 
writes, we might certainly trust him, in 
all confidence, to the management of 
General Stark’s Militia. 

Mr. Boyd, the Lawyer, was here the 
other day:—he called at Stratford, and 
understood there that Mr. Lee and the 
family at Chantilly were well. Mr. Par- 
ker returned from Zane’s some time ago ; 
but the salt pans are not yet come down: 
the man who undertook to contrive them 
to navigation having hitherto failed in 
his contract. Mr. Parker, like a bad 
paymaster, has paid him the considera- 
tion beforehand. 


WM. AYLETT TO R. H. LEE. 
Kine Wutuiay, Va., April 20th, 1776. 


The information you gave me of the 
arrival of an additional quantity of pow- 
der since my departure, gave great pleas- 
ure to all who heard it, for I received 
your letter at the election. The people 
of this County almost unanimously cry 
aloud for Independence. They are now 
sensible that nothing but arms and mu- 
nitions are wanted, or can be wanted un- 
der providence, to secure them from 
Tyranny and Oppression. *** * The 
account of the vessel taken by Barron, 
with despatches for Governor Eden from 
the ministry, with their contents, I pre- 
sume you will meet with in the Publick 
Papers before this reaches you. 
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COL. RICHARD PARKER TO R. H. LEE. 


Ricumonp, April 27th, 1776. 


A tender came last week to Hobbs’ Hole 
and took a New England man, loaded 
with grain and flour, from the wharf; 
an alarm was given, and the militia of 
Essex and Richmond pursued them in 
vessels; they retook the Prize and brought 
her back. The tender escaped the pur- 
sued within three miles of Urbanna. A 
negro fellow, belonging to Walker, who 
was skipper of his boat, was killed, but 
no other damage done to our men. 


Dec. 5th, 1776.—My son Major Par- 
ker, will deliver you this, I expect, on his 
way to New York to join his Regiment. 
He has till this time, ever since the dis- 
banding the 2d Regiment, been afflicted 
with a tedious and most dangerous illness. 
I have no doubt of your shewing him 
every civility in your power, and I have 
as little doubt of his evincing every mark 
of respect for you and regard for his 
country. 

I should not have missed writing to 
you, by every Post, but the distance I 
was from the Rider, the close attention I 
have paid to the salt works, and the vil- 
lany of the Rider, who refused to set out 
a day sooner than he used to do before 
the alteration of the Post day, by which 
all our letters lose a Post, add to which 
my not being able to give you full satis- 
faction with respect to the works, have 
hitherto kept me from it. I can now 
with pleasure inform you that I have fin- 
ished one, as I think in a very complete 
manner, and a fortnight’s work will put 
the other in the same state. However, 
this must be deferred until the spring of 
the year. I have not the least doubt but 
that they will answer expectations. The 
whole works occupy more than three 
acres of ground, and are so secured from 
the tides, and every other accident, that 
Iam convinced there is nothing to fear 
on that score. Not being acquainted with 
work of the kind, I was greatly deceived 
in my expectation of getting it completed 
in a short time. However, it would have 
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been done much sooner could I have got 


my timberin time. In near five months, 
during which time I have been engaged 
about it, I have not been with my family 
twelve days. So great a desire had I to 
accomplish so necessary a work, which I 
conceive will bring great advantages to 
‘the State. None of the other works, ex- 
cept one of Hobday’s, are in any forward- 
ness. Indeed, I have heard the other di- 
rectors have done nothing at all, and two 
of them in Assembly are raising clamors 
against the measure, declaring it impossi- 
ble to make salt by evaporation. These 
are Simpson and Wills. I am inclined to 
believe ’tis because they are unable to 
execute these works, either from igno- 
rance or too great attention to their own 
affairs. I am convinced that had my 
works been erected where Simpson’s ought 
to be, I could make at least 16.000 bush- 
-els of salt annually. In a day or two, I 
shall set off to Williamsburg, and am in 
hopes shall be able to prove to the satis- 


faction of the Assembly, that much may . 


be expected from works well executed. 


COL. RICHARD PARKER, JR., TO R. H. LEE. 


Bethichem. Oct. 18th, 1777. 


Dear Sir,—I heartily congratulate you, 
on the success of our arms, to the North- 
ward. The Puissant Burgoyne is now 
satisfied his power was not so extensive 
as he at first imagined. Our arms hith- 
erto have not been so fortunate in this 
quarter, but I make no doubt, the cam- 
paign will end fortunately. The loss of 
the battle at Brandywine, and the unsuc- 
cessful attempt at Germantown, have not 
depressed the spirits of our men in the 
least; but they are now much more con- 
fident of success than ever, and wish for 
nothing more than to be led to action. I, 
as was the fate of many others, received 
2 wound at Germantown, though not very 
dangerous, in the leg. The bone is a lit- 
tle fractured; the ball lodged, but is 
since extracted. My only anxiety is, that 
I shall be laid up in the most active part 
of thé campaign and not share the dan- 
gers and honour with the rest of my coun- 
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trymen. From your friendship I have 
risen to a Post that Iam exceedingly hap- 
py in. I hope I have not forfeited that 
good opinion you first appeared to enter- 
tain of me. The only return I can make 
you, is still to deserve well of my country, 
and hope still to continue your friend- 
ship, which I value much. 
R. Parker, Junior. 


March 12th, 1779. The letter you men- 
tioned to have sent before has never come 
to hand. I suppose it was sent to West- 
moreland since I came from home. I 
wish I had got it that I might have com- 
plied with your request. I find even 
amongst Deane’s greatest admirers there 
is a falling off, and could I have got those 
papers you allude to, I doubt not it would 
have had a good effect, especially as his 
greatest Patron is in a fair way of com- 
ing into disgrace. * * * 

I have as you requested, animadverted 
on the rescinding the 2 articles of the 
Treaty ; it comes out in Dixon’s Paper. 
He could not print this week, the piece 
signed ‘‘Common Sense,” and Purdie 
could only publish that. I have no doubt 
but you will soon see your enemies 
brought down very low, or rather totally 
defeated ; they cannot much longer de- 
lude the public, think. I find the Print- 
ers have been very attentive to publish 
every scurrilous paper against your fami- 
ly and congress, and very seldom can be 
prevailed upon to print any thing on the 
other side. However, whilst I am in town, 
I will take care to have it altered. I shall 
stay till the last of April. We have no 
interesting news except what you must 
be informed of, that of the Enemy being 
possessed of Georgia. The South Caro- 
linians are under great apprehensions and 
press for assistance. 


March 26th, 1779. I mentioned to you, 
in one of my former letters, (for I have 
written by every Post,) that I had not 
got yours enclosing the Papers written 
against Deane, nor have they yet come to 
hand. However, he is very low in the 
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opinion of all here. I find it hardly pos- 
sible to get any paper of consequence 
published here. The Printers have ad- 
vertised they will not publish any con- 
troversial pieces but for a very high 
ae: = 

I enclose you the Bill for the general 
diffusion of knowledge. They are just 
printed, and very few of our acts of last 
session are yet printed. * * * 

I imagine it will not. be unpleasing to 
you to know that the famous case of Taff 
vs. Yerby is this day determined in favour 
of my client, and that I am to have £5000 
for my trouble. Let Col. Frank know 
it; I am sure he will be pleased. 


Williamsburg, April 8th, 1779. 

I am greatly afraid the Convention 
troops, being stationed in this Common- 
wealth, will be of dangerous consequence 
to the State. Our citizens want virtue; 
they are constantly inviting the Officers 
to their houses, a considerable distance 
from their Barracks, and they are treated 
with the utmost deference and respect. 
Nay, they are permitted to go to Peters- 
burg and Richmond to races and Balls, 
Harvey has even given some of them a 
passport to go down to Hampton without 
the knowledge of the Executive, and Of- 
ficers of the line and in the Artillery are 
suffered to go through the country mak- 
ing their observations. I was told by a 
gentleman since I came down last, that 
some of the officers who had a passport 
to go down for the Specie sent for the 
Troops, were very attentive in this town, 
viewing all the streets and parts of the 
town. This surely is very imprudent. I 
wish from my soul they were removed, 
for our people have full little virtue al- 
ready, and I am sure keeping company 
with those officers will make them have 
less. Their Porter, their cheese, their 
wine and their Finery, which I under- 
stand they have plenty of, will compleat- 
ly destroy all the little virtue the James 
River people have left.* 

Oct. 23d, 1779. Icannot yet procure a 
paper with Dr, Lee’s Letter for you. Mr. 
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Page promises to bring one on Monday, 
when it shall be sent. This day, and not 
before, your appeal came to hand. I shail 
carry it to-morrow to the Attorney and 
consult with him about it, and if possible 
have it tried this Court. You judged 
right; the Enemies of your family are 
very fond of spreading the news of Dr. 
Lee’s disgraceful dismission by Congress. 
His defence will soon be out, and then I 
hope their mouths will be effectually stop- 
ped. 


FROM SAMUEL WASHINGTON TO R. H. LEE, 


Harewood, Dec. 23d, 1776. 


Mr. Nourse who will deliver you this, 
is a worthy neighbour of mine, and who 
you will find worth making ah acquain- 
tance with; for, although an English- 
man, you may be assured there is not a 
man in this country more attached to the 
American cause than himself. He brings 
a letter to Congress the purport of which 
is to acquaint your hody that hearing of 
the unhappy situation of our Army, that 
the Militia (what can be spared of them) 
are disposed to give their assistance, pro- 
vided it meets with the approbation of 
Congress, and they, during the time they 
stay in service, put on an equal footing 
with the Regulars as to pay, &e. The 
people in general are not able to equip 
themselves at this season of the year, 
therefore we shall expect some money— 
to be punctually accounted for—paid for 
this purpose. The time we think of en- 
gaging for is till the last of March. I 
think if a scheme of this sort was adopt- 
ed for the Southern Colonies, it might an- 
swer two good purposes; the first that 
they would be infinitely serviceable on 
any emergency; the second, that they 
would serve to keep the Tory party in the 
middle Colonies in order. 


FROM COL, JOHN AUG, WASHINGTON TO R. 
H. LEE, 


Liberty Hall, 15th April, 1776. 
Iam now to acknowledge yours by Post 





* Vastly civil, this;—in our brave Colonel. 
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of the 24th March, which contained a 
confirmation of what had been before ru- 
moured about, that Boston was in our pos- 
session which I am very glad to hear, as 
at any rate the driving the British Army 
from a place, that they had been in pos- 
session of for nearly two years, and had 
rendered as strong as the nature of its 
situation would admit of, must necessa- 
rily give the powers of Europe an high 
opinion of our spirit, strength and mili- 
tary abilities. What these vanquished 
troops may do next I know not, but am 
apprehensive that they will throughout 
the colony, do every injury that they can, 
to all such towns and houses as are within 
reach of the cannon of their ships. As 
to their land forces, even if they are aug- 
mented to the full number that admin- 
istration expect, I do not see, (provided 
America keeps firmly united) any great 
thing that they can do. All the injury, 
however, they can do they will, for in- 
stead of any prospect of accommodation 
such as America could or would consent 
to, itis plain to me that Great Britain 
would crush us to atoms if she were able, 
and if this is the case, I do not see what 
it is we should hesitate about. I own, I 
could wish to hear, that it was determin- 
ed to set them at defiance, and declare for 
a free trade, which in all probability 
might engage the Powers of Europe to 
push for part of our trade; this might be 
productive of a quarrel, and furnish the 
British fleet with better employment than 
blocking up our harbours. I am really 
afraid that an entire stoppage of trade 
will be felt more severely than is general- 
ly imagined ; and whilst there is no trade 
I apprehend we can sink none of the pa- 
per emitted. Query? Whether the credit 
of the paper may not be affected by it. 
* * * 


My house standing within point blank 
cannon shot of the shipping, I thought it 
advisable to remove my family and most 
valuable effects. We are now living in 
the house where Mr. Ballentine formerly 
kept store, just below Nourse’s Ferry— 
(Baptized Liberty Hall.) 
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Liberty Hall, 22a April, 1776. 


I had the pleasure to receive your let- 
ter of the 8th April enclosing a direction 
for the making of salt. You may rely on 
it that I will recommend the carrying it 
into execution as far asI can. That itis 
an article the want of which will be more 
severely felt, at least in many parts of 
this country, before any other, admits of 
no doubt. * * * 

You mention that you have opened the 
ports to all the world but enemies, but 
that you are apprehensive this will not 
do without our promising our aid to any 
such power as should get involved in a 
war with Great Britain from attempting 
to trade with us. 1am clearly of opinion 
that unless we declare openly for Inde- 
pendency there is no chance for foreign 
aid; but if that and a solemn declaration 
that we would not trade at any rate with 
Great Britain for some certain time, would 
answer the end, in my poor opinion it 
would be better than engaging our aid 
in any other way, as that would seem like 
forming alliances and connections, which 
we should be better without, for then 
their trade might make it our interest, 
unless our circumstances absolutely re- 
quired it, 

All officers under the Crown are cer- 
tainly uncommissioned, and that we can 
no longer do without some fixed form of 
government, is certain. That we have 
done as well as we have under our pres- 
ent no-form is astonishing I believe to 
every reflecting mind, and really not be 
accounted for but by Providence. I am 
happy in hearing from you, that we may 
expect a well digested form of Govern- 
ment to be sent to our next Convention ; 
for true it is, that our convention stands 
in need of advice, at least in matters of 
such great importance, and I really fear 
that this will want more than the last. 


Williamsburg, 11th May, 1776. 


The first day the house met, they de- 
termined to go into a committee of the 
whole to take under consideration the 
state of the Colony on Friday 10th, but 
the day preceding a matter came on, re- 
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lating to the removing out of Norfolk and 
Princess Ann Counties all the male ne- 
groes above 13, and also such white per- 
sons as were open enemies or neutrals, 
and all the stocks except a bare present 
subsistance for our friends in those coun- 
ties. This business will employ the 
greater partof thisday. I have no doubt 
but it will be carried for the removal, and 
it is necessary it should be finished and 
the proper orders given, before Generals 
Lee and Howe set off for North Carolina, 
where the service seems to call for them; 
having received a letter from the commit- 
tee there that 8 transports had arrived 
with troops at Wilmington, supposed about 
2000, and that the rest of the transports 
to the number of 40 in the whole might 
be expected shortly. The General has 
ordered one Battalion to Carolina, and 
the Convention has ordered upwards of 
1000 minute men to hold themselves in 
readiness to receive the General’s Orders 
if he should want them there. I hardly 
think that the grand question will come 
on before Tuesday next, as this day will 
be chiefly taken up with the Norfolk bu- 
siness, and on Monday the house is gene- 
rally thin. When it does there will be 
much altercation, but I believe no danger 
but that we shall determine upon taking 
up Government, but whether they may be 
so explicit as I could wish in their In- 
structions to our Delegates I cannot de- 
termine, but hope there is no great dan- 


ger. 


Williamsburg, 18th May, 1776. 


I have the pleasure to enclose you a re- 
solve of our Convention upon the subject 
of taking up Government, and an instruc- 
tion to our Delegates in Congress to de. 
clare the United Colonies free and inde- 
pendent States. It is not so full as some 
would have wished it, but I hope may 
answer the purpose. What gave me 
pleasure was, that the resolve was made 
by a very full house and without a dis- 
senting voice. * * * 

Generals Lee and Howe left this place 
on Monday last for Carolina; no news of 
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them yet, nor have we any certainty what 
number of troops are arrived there. 

A resolve passed some days past, for 
removing the Inhabitants of Princess Ann 
and Norfolk, both friends and Enemies, 
except such as are immediately under the 
protection of our troops. This has been 
since altered and now stands, that all In- 
imical persons, among whom neutrals are 
considered, and all male slaves of mili- 
tary age whether belonging to friends or 
Enemies, he removed. A committee is 
appointed to consider of the best methods, 
and point out the proper places for mak- 
ing salt, also they are to have under their 
consideration the proper plan for making 
Salt Petre and Gun Powder. I hope the 
great business of forming a well regula- 
ted Government will go om well, as I 
think there will be no great difference of 
opinion among our best speakers, Henry, 
Mason, Mercer, Dandridge, Smith, and I 
am apt to think the President will concur 
with them in sentiment. The Resolve 
with regard to Government, &c., was en- 
tirely his. 


Bushfield, 23d April, 1777. 


I am sorry to hear that our numbers 
are so few. Thereports since the date of 
your letter say, that we are 10,000 strong 
and the roads lined with raw recruits, I 
wish I could credit the report, but must 
own till I see it under the hand of some 
friend that I know, I shall look on the re- 
port to be of a piece with most other com- 
It is also said here, that 
the Enemy were embarking in pretty 
large numbers, their destination not cer- 
tainly known, but supposed for Chesa- 
peake Bay, and that their landing would 
be on the Eastern Shore. We have five 
or six French trading vessels in Rappa- 
hannock; one of them carries 500 Hhds. 
Their cargoes so far are Salt, Rum, Su- 
gar, and Molasses, (which indeed was the 
principal part) and were valuable. Their 
dry goods I think, are mean in quality 
and they have the art of selling high. 
The small pox is so dispersed through the 
different parts of this couatry, that it is 
unsafe for those who have not had it to go 
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abroad, or to see company at their own 
house;sunless it is their neighbours. For 
this reason I think of sending my wife 
and children over to Maryland to be In- 
oculated ;—Our Court not having adopt- 
ed Inoculation. 


Bushfield, 26th May, 1778. 


On my return from Berkeley two days 
past, I had the pleasure to receive your 
favor of the 4th inst., for which you have 
my thanks, and I rejoice wi h you and 
all the friends of America in the happy 
change that must take place in our con- 
test with Great Britain from the Alliance 
with France. I make no doubt but that 
it will be followed by Alliances with other 
Powers in Europe, who will I hope take 
us by the hand upon the same noble gen- 
erous principles that France has done, and 
our Independence finally established. It 
is happy for us, as our Enemies are wick- 


ed, that they are at the same time very - 


foolish. Did you ever meet with so much 
insolence and folly as is contained in 
Lord North’s motion? Independence-— 
strengthening their army, and conquer- 
ing or to conciliate. Throughout he is 
strongly against Independence. It is evi- 
dent from his own words, that he has no 
hopes of conquering. To conciliate then 
must be all that he could propose from 
his motion, and the step to promote this, 
was to vest the Commissioners with Pow- 
ers to pardon, generally or specially, a 
people who had committed no offence and 
that he plainly owns he cannot conquer ; 
and to appoint Governors by their author- 
ity to Independent States which must al- 
ways remain so, it being confessed by 
himself that we are unconquerable. No 
doubt he proposes to create by the means 
of these artful and designing commis- 
sioners, dissensions amongst us, but sure- 
ly he might have reflected, that they 
would not be permitted to land but at the 
nearest place to Congress, and would be 
escorted there by such a guard as would 
not suffer them to converse with any per- 
sons even on the road, and if their pro- 
posals were rejected by Congress, that 
they must return immediately on board 
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their ships, and if they landed after, they 
would be considered and treated as Ene- 
mies. So that I apprehend, they would 
have very little opportunity of poisoning 
the minds of the people. * * * 

General Lee set out from Mr. Nourse’s 
in Berkeley, last Thursday fortnight for 
the Camp; but he was then unable to 
walk from a fit of the gout which he was 
getting the better of. 

I have not heard particularly what our 
assembly are about; but it is said it will 
be a short session, unless Col. Mason, who 
is not yet got down, should carve out 
more business for them than they have 
yet thought of. The revision of the Laws, 
I hear, is to be postponed. I have heard 
that it is under contemplation, the raising 
some Cavalry and Infantry, but am un- 
informed as to the number or scheme. 


Mi. Clear, 20th June, 1778. 


Our Assembly has passed an act for 
raising 2000 Volunteers to serve till the 
first of January next. They have held 
out every encouragement, such as high 
bounty, clothing and an exemption from 
future drafts for 12 months after their 
discharge, to induce the people to engage 
in the service. This county had the ap- 
pointment of a Captain and Ensign: Cap- 
tain Chilton is appointed to the first, and 
Mr. Geo. Garner, Ensign. They are both 
good men, and as likely to engage Volun- 
teers, as any that could have been ap- 
pointed, but I do assure you, My Dear 
Friend, that there is a most uncommon 
backwardness towards the service among 
the people. Whether it proceeds from the 
fear of the Small Pox, and those other 
dangerous disorders they are told prevail 
in the Camp, or whether it is from disaf- 
fection to the cause, I cannot determine, 
but in all probability partly to all three. 
I know the danger of the Small Pox and 
camp fever is more alarming to many, 
than any danger they apprehend from the 
arms of the Enemy; and I fear we have 
amongst us some designing dangerous 
characters, who misrepresent to ignorant, 
uninformed people, the situation of our 
affairs and the nature of the contest, 
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making them believe that it was produ- 
ced by the wantonness of the Gentlemen, 
and that the poor are very little, if any, 
interested. Either from advice or from 
bad principles in themselves, they cer- 
tainly are conducting themselves in a very 
licentious manner. 


Bushfield, 28th July, 1778. 


We are in high expectation of some 
good news from the north, The hurry 
the French Admiral seemed to be in from 
your last favor to me, induces a belief 
that he will attack the English fleet as 
soon as he comes up with them, and we 
hope with good effect. There is one cir- 
cumstance that is a little alarming, the 
one published by order of Congress, that 
a British fleet stronger than the French 
was expected over. If they should ar- 
rive, it would be a fatal blow upon our 
friends the French. However, it will at 
any rate hurry them to the immediate 
execution of any enterprise they may 
think themselves capable of carrying 
through against the Enemies Fleet. I 
am apprehensive that the British fleet may 
be so drawn up as to be.considerably aid- 
ed by Batteries at New York and the 
Islands adjacent; however this is mere 
conjecture, for Iam not acquainted with 
the situation, depth of water, &c. It is 
reported with us that the Continental Ar- 


my are ordered to attack New York, and 
that the militia for fifty miles around are 
ordered to their aid. It would give me 
pleasure to hear where our army is, their 
supposed strength, and that of the Ene- 
my. Now that our affairs seem drawing 
nigh to a happy conclusion, I am if pos- 
sible more anxious thanI ever was. For- 
merly I had many serious thoughts about 
the safety of our Army, now I am all im- 
patience to hear of some decisive stroke, 
that may at once finish the great and 
important business we have been enga- 
ged in to our honour, and the happiness of 
a great country. 


RALEIGH COLSTON TO R. H. LEE. 


Cape Francois, Aug. 20th, 1781. 


It affords me real pleasure to be inform- 
ed a few days ago, by a gentleman from 
Virginia, that you were again elected a 
member of Congress from that State. A 
post which your worst Enemies must ac- 
knowledge you most eminently qualified 
to fill. I rejoice most heartily at this ad- 
ditional proof of the discernment and 
confidence of your countrymen, not only 
as being sensible of your consequence, 
in the great National Council, but as it 
serves as a triumph over those who are 


envious of your abilities and unshaken 
fidelity. 














THE LILY A CONFIDANTE. 


BY HENRY TIMROD. 


Lily! lady of the garden! 
Let me press my lips to thine!— 
Love must tell its story, Lily, 
Listen thou to mine. 


Two I choose to know the secret— 
T hee, and yonder wordless flute,— 

Dragons watch me, tender Lily, 
And thou must be mute. 


There’s a maiden, and her name is...... 
Hist! was that a roseleaf fell ?— 
Look! the Rose is listening, Lily, 
And the Rose may tell. 


Lily-browed, and Lily-hearted, 
She is very dear to me; 

Lovely? yes, if being lovely 
Is resembling thee. 


Six to half a score of summers 
Make the sweetest of the “ teens” — 
Not too young to guess, dear Lily, 
What a lover means. 


Laughing girl, and thoughtful woman, 
I am puzzled how to woo; 

Shall I praise, or pique her, Lily ? 
Tell me what to do. 


“ Silly lover, if thy Lily, 
Like her sister Lilies be, 

Thou must woo, if thou would’st wear her, 
With a simple plea. 


“ Love's the lover’s only magic, 
Honest truth, the subtlest art.— 

Lips that feign, and love that flatters, 
Win no modest heart. 


“Like the dew-drop in my bosom, 
Be thy guileless language, youth! 

Falsehood buyeth falsehood only, 
Truth must purchase truth. 


“ As thou talkest at the fireside, 
With the little children by; 
As thou prayest in the darkness, 
When thy God is nigh, 
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“With a speech as chaste and gentle, 
And such meanings as become 


Ear of child, or ear of angel, 
Speak or be thou dumb. 


“ Woo her thus, and she shall give thee, 
Of her heart the sinless whole,— 


All the girl within her bosom, 


And her woman’s soul.” 
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BY MOTLEY WARE, 


I, 
JEAN PAUL RICHTER. 


His Withered Flowers. 


Hilf himmel! how, in gazing on this 
withered bunch of flowers, is the heart 
moved within me; as on hearing again 
the merrily-sounding cattle-bells of my 
youth, a voice comes to me, surging from 
the far-distant Alps of childhood! It is 
not a bunch of flowers alone I hold in my 
hand, but a whole infinity, a vast loud- 
echoing sea of thought, immeasurable 
and tender—not roses and pinks and jes- 
samines only, but a beauteous panorama 
of fairest memories ! 


Ah heaven! how well I remember the 
morning and the scene when they were 
given into my unworthy hands by the 
bright-haired maiden who blushed at her 
own daring in softly presenting, with a 
gentle reluctance, her cheek to my sa- 
lute! What Idyllic joys come rushing 
around me at the memories of that day, 
and all there met together. The butter- 

flies and gay, circling birds, revelled 
upon their joyous wings in the All-Tem- 
ple, which the Father gave to them as to 


ESQ. 


man: the grass was very green and 
soft ; the echoes of sweet-sounding heart- 
words played around and filled the soft 
summer air. The vehicle, which, on fast- 
turning wheels, was to bear him who now 
writes away, stood near, and the horses 
pawed the ground, while flying words 
and kisses circled and swarmed that hap- 
py, sorrowful, parting hour! 


These flowers were given then to him; 
they were so bright and beautiful, all 
covered with the sparkling dews, and no 
thorns grew upon them. They were 
given to him as a memory, he thought; 
and their fragrance seemed softly to in- 
vade and bathe the nostrils, and to pen- 
etrate into the heart, and to fill the very 
high-reaching air which dropped above 
him, and gently caressed his heart with 
its entrancing and soft splendour! He 
loved always young bright flowers so 
dearly! so dearly that, did not tyranni- 
cal custom forbid, he would ever go with 
such dear infants of the garden at his 
button-hole, so that his thoughts, in the 
vast, bellowing ocean of humanity might 
ever and anon sink like morning larks 
to their nests in the lowly grass, where 
the sun-rays of life would not dazzle and 





* These papers, originally prepared by a constant contributor to this magazine for a 
publication which has ceased to exist, are now collected and arranged by him in one 
series as likely to afford some amusement to all who are familiar with the writers im- 


itated. 
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confound him, while he looked on, and 
drank in the beauty of, these bright- 
hued garden and meadow children ! 

She who gave into his unworthy hands 
those beautiful, now withered, flowers, 
was one of those gentle stars which, ris- 
ing and glimmering in the morning of 
existence, were ever present with the 
rest to him, and hanging far up in the 
azure heaven of memory, went with him, 
like the waters of his native river, wher- 
ever his life-stream flowed ! 

Thus, they are not dead flowers alone 

to him ; but living, magical flowers, which 
conjure up, like the sights seen in child- 
hood, now seen again, all the far, long, 
dead past. They lie there on his book- 
case next to the statues, among many 
memorials of the Idyllic hours of his 
tender boyhood—among drawings, gift- 
volumes, and book-marks, worked long 
ago in many-coloured silk, by fingers 
which now touch his with a sort of won- 
der at his face and voice, availing to bring 
back long-past, unmarried, girlish days, 
so deeply-buried now! The flowers lie 
there beside these recollections of the 
Past, and are a part of it. Some leaves 
have fallen ; withered they long ago, and 
dried up, and fell crumbling down. He 
will not have them brushed away, how- 
ever. Ah heaven, no! Although they 
lie there like dry leaves upon a tomb, 
burying with the dead the thick-scatter- 
ed scenes and fancies of the former 
time, yet also they revive those times in 
brightness and fair joy! So let them lie 
—they shall not be removed. 

No—no! as that cannot. be brushed 
away which this flower-bunch here brings 
to me: the beautiful bright day and the 
faces which, while he flowed away with 
the merrily-running stream, still rose 
clear in his heart! For like a westward- 
moving star, that heart, “ lifted above the 
ground with cheerful thoughts,” still 
hovered over them and will wherever 
they go! 

His Castle by the Sea. 


The merest little picture, nothing 
more !—and yet beloved and good reader, 
there is no line of the said picture which 
does not embrace some memory of a gay, 
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joyous time—eh, long ago!—when Hans 
Paul, and the heart of him, was moved 
with many gentle and fair dreams of 
happiness, which raised themselves from 
out that dream, then living, being acted 
all around him, in his heart! 

The merest little picture—a_pencil- 
drawing of an old ruin by the waters, 
and the ivy on it! Ah himmel! how his 
breast warms at thought of those mer- 
ry, boyish days, when, winter though it 
were, Idyllic joys constantly alternated, 
and made beautiful all the snow-clad 
forest and the landscape, and the cold- 
ness of the frosty winter air! 

Many were chased gaily into the soft, 
white snow, in the times of the happy 
things which here would fain relate 
themselves. It was happy to go and 
gather misletoe and other fruits of the 
beauteous All-Father, vouchsafed to the 
laughing winter time! It was happy to 
listen to the many gay ballads, many 
times sung, that music might delight the 
already full hearts of the joy-giving dam- 
‘sels and the youths who then sojourned 
together. It was very happy to play at 
the many merry games a-nights—most 
happy for those little hearts to feel them- 
selves enslaved, for ever, then ! 

Ah, picture, what a gay-sounding, in- 
nocent child-revel hast thou brought back 
to me !—how echoes all the stillness of 
my midnight chamber with those Idyllic 
joys—alas! gone for ever now. Sad, 
much-loved picture ! 


Il. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 


From “ Still Later Day Pamphlets.” 
* * * * * * * 


We are ina bad way, my friends. The 
age is sick—well nigh sick unto death: 
already in mortal throes as of soon-com- 
ing dissolution, and inevitable annihbila- 
tion: what Dryasdust calls extinction ! 
Let us pause here a moment if such 
power be left us, and institute a few re- 
flections as to what this vast diabolic con- 
fusion, as of Pandemonium let loose, 
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really signifies to the day and genera- 
tion. 

Nothing good. Alas! the days of 
good things and great earnest souls come 
no more back for ever. The Cromwells 
and Francias are dead and buried—gone, 
my friends—passed long ago to other, we 
trust better, existence. No hope of such 
now—else why come they not? In hea- 
ven’s name, exists there no single abuse 
to be torn down and trampled upon by 
such souls? Is all this universe what it 
should be—or is the Pandemonium spo- 
ken of but now let loose upon us for our 
sins? That we want the best man— 
Kénig called of old time—seems evi- 
dent. That such Kénig come to us, let 
us in the midst of despair, still pray and 
hope! 

Sick is this England—named angel- 
land by sham hating angels of the for- 
mer ages—all going to wreck, and know- 
ing nothing of its forlorn decay. Decay, 
not so much, my brethren, in material 
strength—what Hesperus Fiddlestring 
calls ‘“‘revenues of government’’—-as in 
those greater strengths, sound human 


souls, earnest to do their proper work. 
Decaying, mark me, in greater things. 
All human Belief this many a year has 
gone to pieces in the vast loud-sounding 
storm-bellow of Inanity and Folly. Be- 
lief is dead. Earnestness, the offspring, 


dead also. Men’s minds are full of chi- 
meras—they know not what to hold to. 
The great Intelligences hide their eyes, 
sweep far away on sorrowful wings, leave 
phantom rulers to play out their sham- 
parts, vouchsafing no word of comfort to 
the pilot, doubling the cape of storms! 

* % * *% * * * 

Most sick of all is the vast mudpython 
called America, There can we discern 
naught but horrible inventions of the 
Enemy of Souls—called Sathanas—hated 
of all true souls. Our American cou- 
sins have long ceased to believe in aught 
it behooves all men to believe; given up 
are they long ago to their own devices— 
bound hand and foot by the Devil and 
his satellites. What Earnestness is dis- 
cernible there? What great human soul 


. has ever shone on that benighted conti- 


nent? Acertain sort of earnestness they 
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do possess—in digging ditches, building 
railways, binding the North and South 
together with their telegraphs: but what 
great earnest Konig has yet spoken or 
written there? Most sick are they—un- 
settled in brain, doubtful of the very 
ground beneath them! Of late, too, 
many things have tended still more to 
unsettle men’s minds there :—-they have 
their “ Spiritual Rappings,” their ‘“ me- 
diums,” moving of tables—not to men- 
tion the thousand other prodigies of 
children yet of tender years personating 
the highest-raised characters of the hero 
in Literature, our Shakespeare—a life- 
study to the Keans and stately Kembles, 
strong-headed men: now made a play of 
by miraculous babes ! 

* * * * = * * 

Most of all is the age unsettled there 
in America by their “ Rappings” and 
“Spiritual philosophy,” and “ medi- 
ums’—by the thousand inventions of 
the Soul-Enemy attacking the weak and 
doubtful on the weak side—certain of 
victory! ‘ Rappings,” “ mediums !” 
—what confusion, hell-born, redolent of 
the nether place, is here, my friends! 
Are we not all mad together, or has the 
earth gone, half of it, crazy: as the 
Scotch say, daft? Here is what seems 
to me a worse evil than platform perora- 
tion, even though Hesperus Fiddlestring 
be the orator! He runs them “ distract- 
ed” on small things compared with this 
new philosophy which spreads insanity 
wherein life and death are at issue! 
Moving of tables, intermeddling of dis- 
embodied spirits in human matters—the 
devil incarnate with horns and tail, and 
welcomed ! 

My friends, I feel I am going mad :— 
lived I in the Western world some com- 
modious well-regulated “asylum” would 
long since have received me! 

* * * * * * *% 

I return for a space to this “ Spiritu- 
alism.” John Smith dead and gone, we 
think might be left at rest :—a good well- 
digesting clothes-horse in his time, not 
remarkable for earnestness of any sort 
beyond dinner earnestness, or caring for 
much beyond his night-cap and slippers: 
why should he now, when night-cap and 
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slippers avail him nothing, return to this 


world? A highly “respectable” man 
who kept his gig and flitted about for a 
time between chaos and old night: why 
should he return in a form debarred for 
ever from “respectability” and the use 
of “gigs” of any sort? One would 
think that incompetent Smith might lie 
in peace with his friends, the worms. 
Not so, says the new philosophers. Give 
us a “medium ?”—say the philosophes, 
straightway shall you hear the former 
being, known here for a space as Smith, 
discourse of his whereabout, and all the 
wonders of the other place ! 

Thus, my friends, is it plain that 
among our American cousins the enemy 
already wanders to and fro in the land 
—not seeking whom to devour, but de- 
vouring the many thousands who seek 
him to be devoured! Awful is the sight, 
full of wonderful speculations is the cha- 
otic madness, folly run crazy, of these 
men and women there across the water. 
The fiend has taken them under his pro- 
tection—in due time will give his account 
of them. 

*% * * * * * * 

Thus are all minds unsettled—enfee- 
bled. Men in this year of grace, for 
the most part believe in nothing. Sci- 
ence with her telegraphs and electric 
guns has aided—prescience has perfected 
the delusion! Mesmerism and clairvey- 
ance of old had their time—licensed of 
Satan: to-day the Evil One has attacked 
defenceless humanity on the weaker side! 
Already he has destroyed many—those 
not dead are very sick. The age is sick 
—very sick, nigh unto death, with little 
hope of regaining health, my friends. Re- 
mote unknown is the great Soul waiting 
the appointed time! 


MR. M, A. TITMARSH. 
From “ Jeames’s Diary in America.” 


To rae Epitor or tae Lirerary Wor.p: 

Travelink in the sweet of my onored 
master, Mr. M. A. Titmarsh, Exquire, I 
have vued with a kontemplative and 
fillosophic I, my dere sir, the length and 
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bredth of the kontinent of Haymerica ; 
and now, when the long meditashun is 
over, and the tower ended, I have sit 
down to thro upon paper sum of my 
travelink impreshuns for your colems. 
What struck us fust in Haymerica was 
the buty of the feemales—which was 
far more distangy (if I am a juge of 
such matters) in their General Baring 


than the most fascinatink and overwhelm- 


inkly butiful hangels of the West Hend 
of London. I must sayI felt at fust a 
very grate kontempt for the assershuns 
of varus riters on Haymerica, that the 
feemale sex there wud equal in hellegance 
and hatractiveness the chauming dauters 
of our hellevated harystockracy; but 
travelink himproves a man, and affords 
an opportunity to correct those mistaken 
roshuns which are takn up by sta-at- 
homers. I now konfess, greasefully and 
hopenly, that the Haymerican women go 
ahead of us. I see on Broadway a mil- 
linery lady who is my umble hopinion 


‘was more distangy, more commy fo in 


manors and costoom and captiveeating 
hackomplishmense than ever Lady Har- 
abella Haugustine Tufto (dauter cf our 
friend General Tufto, K.C.B.,) erself— 
and this is sayink much (she beink the 
son of buty in the Brittish metropoliss.) 

Enough for the feemales—bless their 
arts, I ham halways hegstravagint when 
I tuch on the subjic; this is my agscuse 
for the length of my parrygraf—my only 
agscuse ; the subjic incenseably dru me 
fourth. 

I was much pleased with Brodway, 
though, of course, in my long and fre- 
quent travelink, I ave scene other prom- 
mynades more distangy, and hofferink 
greater hatracktions; for hinstance, the 
bullyvart Italian, and the Boddy Blone 
at Parry, and the Rigin street, London. 
I was dalited, however, with Birnum’s mu- 
seem and the kuriosities there to be seen 
—the petrefid orse and other wurx of 
hatraction. I spose Birnum will be Prsi- 
dant 1 of these das: as he in fac dis- 
serves from his patriotic cervices to his 
kountrymen (and wimmen.) He’s a 
goud man—and has my respecful feel- 
ink of hencuragement and happlause :— 
fur his maganimite in givink me a free 
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tickit to his museem (puffawmance in the 
évenink, no hadditional charge) he is 
hereby presented with my thanse, and 
my cinsere wishes for his futur well-doin, 
and kontinued success; I shall not soon 
forgit—or as my onored friend Bulwig 
igspresses hit ‘loose from grateful 
memory,” his onorable and libberal con- 
duc to so umble a member of the Britsh 
press, as myself. 

It would be imposable for me to speke 
at length of the 1000 objics of virtue 
and hellegance I was regailed with in 
Nu Yauk; but must be hallowed to men- 
shun my visit to the newspapers. I ob- 
serve the editurs generally are a most 
jovial set of fellers, and hevery way equal 
to the London redakters. I was an edi- 
tur miself for a time, while my onored 
master Mr. Titmarsh was on his Easter 
tower—hediting, they sed, with grate 
hellegance, the Hathaneem :—that ighly 
respectubul diurnal weakly. I observe 
the suckilation went up to an henormus 
height when I rit the heady toryals which 
was a ighly gratifyink suckumstance to 
me; I ave not been regular headytur of 
any papr sense—but have been spoke of 
hoften as Redakter ong chafe of the 
Timzs of London (wich konfidentially 
speking is sadli in want of horiginal tal- 
lent.) The hoffer has not been publkly 
maid me; but in kase such is the hinten- 
shun of the proprytors, I hereby voling- 
tarily hannounce that under no suckum- 
stances can [ assume that posishun; the 
“Times” does not reflek my centimense, 
and I ave hever dissaproved of its sneer- 
ink tone to Haymerica. I kould not kon- 
sighenshusiy hassume the response abil- 
ity. 

To return to my travelink himpres- 
sions :—a wurd very much liked by my 
onored master’s friend, Msieu Dumah, 
who has rit lately, I perceive, his travel- 
ink himpressions in Californya:—a mos 
deliteful re liable book F have no uthly 
doubt. My own feelink in travelink is 
ruther to henjoy than hobserve, owever, 
and I have injoyed much in this deliteful 
kountry. In Washington I listened very 
hattentively to the stupendous busts of 
helloquence comink from the lipse of the 
honubble members, and mus sa they 
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are much superior to the ouse of com- 
mings. Mr. Drizyly is our honly hor- 
ator now, and yet a forgitful komunity 
takes the reign from his ands. The 
conduc of nashuns is truli wonduffle and 
filze me with hastonishment and konjec- 
tur as to what it is komink to finale. 

I was much pleased with the coloured 
popilation, and find my Suthern frends 
much slandered, and the subjec of un- 
just oblique and reproche. They is hap- 
pi, if I can juge, and in Virginya and 
elsewher seems to live on the fat and 
korn cakes of the Land. Havink always 
konsidered the fust thing necessari to 
man, to be a shirt, a logink, and a sup- 
per—hor more filosophialy speking, ma- 
terial support—and findink this afforded 
the culured class, I was irresistubble 
driv to the konclusion that they could 
not komplain, igspecially as grate nos. 
of white cityzens havink no property was 
long kep from votink. In a word, I kon- 
cur on this subjec with my friends Proo- 
don and Lewy Blank—to oom please 
turn, and igsamin. 

But I ham ritink two much. I can 
honly sa that my visit to Haymerica has 
been one of the pleasantes times I ave 
ad. I ave ad my idears hexpanded, my 
feelinx changed, and himpressions—those 
lasting himpressions wich haffect the 
conduc always—produced on me and my 
hintellect. 

Again pardon my astily ritten parry- 
graf, and believe me with 

Grate regawd, your frend, 
Jeames D’ILiyPioosn. 

Poscrie:—I hobserve the spelink in 
this hepistle is at times deafective, wich 
plese hattribute to my aste and urry in 
preparink to leave your hosptable shoars. 
I do not think you will find many in- 
stances of this deafect; for my abit is 
to youniformly hobserve the rules of 
grammer and spellink. I do not hap- 
prove of those hauthors who, throwed on 
their genus, and biddink defiance to the 
cannons of kriterion and good tast, fol- 
low their hown idears, and hadopt that 
moad of hettymology most hagreeable to 
therself. I ham in my sentimense con- 
servative, not reddikle. 

P. Poscrre:—My onored master, Mr. 
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Titmarsh, Exquire, is not responsible for 
the vues here took of Haymerica. They 
is invarubbly hattributable, alone hattri- 
butable to your frend and servnt, 
Jeames D’ILiypLoosn. 


IV. 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
“* Imaginations de ma vie.” 
Vitiers-Correret, 21 Octobre. 


Here I am at last, my dear friend, and I 
am determined to keep you advised of my 
movements, while I am seeking in a tem- 
porary rustication, some alleviation of 
the severe affliction which it has lately 
been my fortune, or rather ill-fortune, to 
endure—an alleviation which I feel I re- 
quire, to support in future the burden of 
my life. 

What was this affliction ? 

T will tell you. 

For you live very much out of the 
world, and I really fear, are ignorant 
even of my—yes my—productions. 

Thus it was then. 

My series of volumes, of which the 
“Three Mousquetaires” was the first, 
were lately brought to an untimely end. 
Above all, I was compelled to kill my 
good and brave friend, Porthos—that 
generous and noble heart which had for 
six years accompanied me everywhere, 
dwelling asa living man in my memory 
and heart:—whom [I loved, petted, cher- 
ished, yes fairly idolized ! 

For do not imagine that the creations 
of the intellect are not also creations of 
the heart! 

In Porthos I had lived and breathed— 
he was my favorite creation! 

I, who have written three hundred vol- 
umes and twenty-five plays: who have 
made a greater sensation in my time than 
many generals and statesmen: been féted 
more than many princes: delighted the 
world with more great realities of the 
mind than any living or dead writer ;—I, 
surfeited with fiction, with history, with 
the drama, with travelling impressions, 
with nursery books:—I lived again in 
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Porthos, tenderly parading him with his 
bold broad brow, his honest regard, his 
martial feather, and his clanging sword 
and spur, as one walks arm-in-arm with 
some great man whom one is proud to call 
his friend. 

Porthos was dead, after so many scenes 
of glory and joy, leaving no equivalent 
behind him for the future—Porthos, who 
had so long been the chief of battles, 
whose name was a host in itself, whose 
rallying cry assembled around him all 
that was powerful and mighty: Porthos 
was dead !—he who had been so long a 
time my friend, my companion, my pride 
—I should never see him more! 

And this is why the humble individual 
who now addresses you dates his letter 
from Villers-Cotterét—that beautiful lit- 
tle village which lies like a jewel in the 
depths of its leafy forest, modulating its 
many murmurs to the bubbling of a crys- 
tal streamlet, and reposing quietly afar 
from the great world which whirls along 


‘go near it—at Paris, understand me. 


Come hither with me in thought. It 
was here that I was born and bred. 

Born and bred! Do you know what 
that means? It means that the happiest 
hoursof my youth glided by in these gol- 
den vistas: —that youth, so like a frail and 
careless bark, which proudly dashes from 
its cutwater the foam of emeraldseas. It 
means that my whole heart turns ever 
hither, in my misfortunes, in my success. 
It means that all again receive me with 
open arms, and that the very trees know 
me as of old! 

Did not they bow towards each other as 
I passed, murmuring, “‘ You know him 
then? tis he!” 

Thus the trees, the grass, know me. 
The very flowers that sparkle in these 
much-loved fields sighed gently, ‘It is 
he!”’—and the waves of the brooklet, 
flowing with a subdued murmur over 
rocks matted with saxifrages, murmured 
among the gleams of sunlight, “ It is he} 
it is he!” 

Thus it is a holiday of the heart for 
me, to visit Villers-Cotterét—thus the 
moments I can steal away from my ardu- 
ous and incessant labors are so many 
oases in the desert of my life—that life 
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which, like a waning forest-tree, is waked 
into joy no more in the yellowing fall, by 
the murmuring of imprisoned winds, by 
the fluttering pinions and gay carrolling 
of birds! 

My heart went forward to the place ; 
my memories came flooding backwards 
from the past as I approached: those 
thousand memories knocked gently at the 
door of my poor heart! No, no! I can 


write no more now—nothing! 
* *% * * % * 


22 Octobre. 

What sball I write on this fair and 
beautiful day? Shall I dress myself in 
pompous phrases of poetry, and tell how 
blue the sky is, how white the floating 
clouds ? 

No, that is not, to-day, my task, nor my 
manner. That manner shall suit the sub- 
ject on which I am engaged; my thought, 
different from my ordinary thought, shall 
have a new and unique setting; my style 
shall sparkle in a different moulding, as 
the diamond in its jet :—that diamond, be 
it pure or but paste, to which Time, the 
incorruptible lapidary, will affix its gen- 
uine value. 

No, I will not describe—I will detail. 
And this is why I am about to narrate 
the triumph of yesterday weck, and the 
adventures that followed it. 

No sooner had I appeared in the streets 
than every one gathered round me: all 
who had known me of old, those kind, 
good friends!—and those younger, but 
equally true friends, who having dipped 
into the pages of the ‘“‘ Mousquetaires,” 
were naturally eager to be now introduced 
to the author. 

So that my advance was a triumph: 
for along the stream with its bubbling 
waves, its mossy banks, its log bridge 
overgrown with creepers, they accompa- 
nied me:—the concourse, ever swelling 
like a torrent which gurgles in the hills 
in quiet, but, seeking the valley and the 
lowland, sweeps on with gathered waters. 
Thus was I met; and that torrent of well 
beloved faces encircled me with its wel- 
comes, its gratulations, and its words of 
love and friendship, as the brawling wave 
bears up and supports upon its bosom the 
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bark of which it is proud—the bark which 
reflects on the waters the outline of itself, 
and throws into shadow the tallest and 
haughtiest waves. 

This welcome was most dear to me: 
and to you, O friends! my heart would 
open itself, and say, ‘‘Come, take your 
rightful place in me—me whom the hur- 
ry and toil and triumph of life have left 
pure and unsullied—pure, because I throb 
again with delight at the sight of your 
much loved faces,—unsullied, because I 
value as of old the unbought homage of 
your love!” 

But amid this concourse there arose, as 
the wild briar rises in spring, as the gol- 
den rod in the autumn, a form, a face 
which recalled to me, more vividly than 
all else, the joys and delights of that 
Elysian period called youth. The wild 
briar no more glads the heart, the golden 
rod no more towers above the fern, than 
Mocquet rose tome. He was the friend 
of my boyish days—the companion of my 
spring existence, the unforgotten instruc- 
tor who had turned my youthful steps, 
and directed my youthful eyes towards 
the happiness and delight of the happiest 
and most delightful of all arts—the art 
of revery. Figure to yourself a tall form, 
scathed by snow and wind, a huge, rug- 
ged arm, a sun-browned face, a stooping 
shoulder : and add to these the long rifle, 
managed as the city dandy manages his 
whalebone cane, and Mocquet is before 
you. 

He spoke, and exchanged a friendly 
grasp of the hand: then the long rows 
of trees whispered above me, alive with 
winds and birds—sensations, thoughts, 
the perfume of youth and pleasure was 
wrapped around me like a golden cloud, 
and ere I knew it the crowd, with Moc- 
quet in their midst, had passed away, and 
all around me in the quiet garden of my 
youth, the roses murmured, “ It is he !— 
it is he!” 

* * % *% * * 


24 Octobre. 


When I penned the last sentence of my 
last letter, my dear friend, a thousand 
feelings overcame me: for the joy, the 
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bliss, the perfume of boyhood and de- 
light, subdued my thought. 

That is why I did not then proceed to 
relate to you the hunting Idyl, which I 
alone have invented, inasmuch as Theo- 
critus never spoke of such. 

On yesterday week I penned the fol- 
lowing letter : 


“To Mocquet — 


“Your friend has returned to you 
that is to say, to boyhood, to carelessness, 
to delight. He has brought with him the 
heart of bygone days—that is to say, the 
heart which once hung upon your accents, 
placed implicit faith in all your words, 
yielded in all things to your golden teach- 
ings. What that heart now asks is to 
return once more to the past: for which 
reason, look for me to-morrow morning, 
armed with my gun and fishing rod. Aw 
revotr.”” 

Behold me now, mounted on a beauti- 
ful white mule, with a black saddle stud- 
ded with brass nails, housings of red 
cloth, and silver stirrups, whose pleasant 
jingle enlivened the agreeable road along 
which I took my way. Panurge, as my 
friend has named his mule, from his great 
admiration of Master Francois Rabelais, 
was a celebrated racer—a racer, you com- 
prehend, though a mule! and these ac- 
coutrements were his gala day bravery. 

Often had I seen Panurge, with his 
long, mottled ears, similar to the hare’s, 
his small, slender legs, similar to the 
deer’s, and his sleek, white coat, as soft 

and glossy as velvet, moving like a fan- 
tastic spirit on the crowded course, gam- 
bolling like a kitten, leaping like a play- 
ful spaniel, and distancing without effort 
all competitors ! 

And this was why Panurge, on this oc- 
casion, was proud and restive: he knew 
—that wicked Panurge !—that his friend 
of old days bestrode him ; and this was 
why he shook, as with internal laughter, 
at sight of my fowling piece and long 
fishing rod, and at my exhortations to him 
to remember who was mounted on his 

back, 

We came thus to the abode of Mocquet 
—Mocquet the huntsman—Mocquet the 
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philosopher and savant. Let me describe 
this unique dwelling briefly. 
(Suite proch. num.) 


Vv. 
MOTLEY WARE. 


Author of ‘* Pen and Ink Sketches,” 
DAY-DREAMS, 


Great men, fond of epigram, have often 
confounded literal philosophers by the as- 
sertion that nothing is impossible—to the 
determined spirit, nothing wholly desper- 
ate, unachievable. The maxim is not so 
extravagant as the mathematical philoso- 
phers have declared—that race of mud 
frogs who, if we can believe the late Mr. 
Poe, hold as one of their cardinal points 
of faith that z plus y is unequivocally, 
naturally, and under all circumstances, 
equal to z. I do not hold with them that 
the epigram is merely an epigram where 
truth is sacrificed to sound ; but still there 
are many exceptions to its universal truth. 
Thus I am convinced that one cannot day- 
dream in town; that this is a veritable 
impossibility—-an impossibility of the 
true blood, the sangre azula, the unmis- 
takable breed! There are many pleas- 
ures, it is true, in town existence not to 
be despised. One keeps up with the world 
more easily there: the great world, which 
ever flows on, gladdening the eye with its 
bright ripples and most musical diapa- 
son—its mysterious music, discoursing of 
the past and coming years—its thunder- 
surges gilded by the sunlight of the noon- 
tide and the dawn. Then you live faster 
in town—get more out of life, so to speak 
—feel the heart beat more strongly and 
rapidly, pressed as itis to the great throb- 
bing, engine-like bosom of humanity. 
All this is true; but still there are very 
serious drawbacks to a town existence. 
You cannot think there as you can in the 
quiet woods; above all, you cannot dream. 

There are no day-dreams for the poor city 
dweller. To enter that fair, smiling do- 
main of the imagination, which the author 
of the “‘ Reveries” has explored so suc- 
cessfully—or rather, as I should prefer to 
say, the domain of memory—it is abso- 
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lately necessary to go deep into the coun- 
try. 

So, leaving behind me every thought of 
business, I have come here into the bright 
autumn woods to dream; and, if I write 
at all, to let my idle pen trace, if it please, 
the most ridiculous fancies—what the 
world would call ridiculous, be it well un- 
dersto:d! To-night, seated idly before 
the smouldering logs, which simmer and 
crackle, and send wandering sparks up 
the broad chimney, I experience a calm 
pleasure, returning as I do to the fair 
Past. I dream with blank eyes, and wist- 
ful smiles, and fingers on my closed lids, 
and am scarcely conscious of that which 
happens round me. 


—Dear, dear form! I am like a boy 
again, for that fair presence comes to 
bless me! Most fond eyes! you smile so 
tenderly upon me! small, soft hands, 
your magical pressure is so real round 
my neck! I almost feel the bright curls 
rub against my brow caressingly, and the 
warm cheek laid on my bosom! She was 
not a woman—only a girl, as I was but a 
boy, and we simply loved each other ; but 
very fondly—so fondly that the memory 
of those happy times now soothes and 
softens me. Everything connected with 
them is transformed too, and assumes a 
value not its own, separate from the asso- 
ciation. I cannot hear the little songs 
she sung—how the child-like voice sings 
in my memory still! but the very sun- 
light of the dear smile, and subdued grace 
of the tender lips, come to me again 
plainly; and the perfume of locust blos- 
soms, and of a thousand flowers combined 
with those scenes and her I loved, flood 
my heart with delicious, tranquil, smil- 
ing happiness. 


The other day I found in an old pocket 
——what do you imagine? a kiss-verse! a 
kiss-verse received from her in the old 
time ; and it made me dream long. I 
recalled distinctly the occasion on which 
I had received it, before she had given her 
heart to me to keep: how she had strug- 
gled for it, and pretended not to wish me 
to have it, and at last abandoned in de- 
spair—well acted—the attempt to force 
it from my grasp. How I dreamed over 
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that little scrap of paper! for her small 
hand touched it—dear little hand ! 

How beautiful she was! bright, bright 
face! whatend to the desire of so dear a 
head! Her hair was chestnut, eyes brown 
—but clear as stars! and her whole ex- 
pression quiet and subdued, if deeply joy- 
ful—a joy which displayed itself often in 
low, unconscious, and, ah, what musical 
laughter! She was twilight incarnate, or 
rather, a clear, balmy night. Had I 


sought for some appropriate music to ad- 
dress to her, I should have chosen that 
lovely serenade of Donizetti, commencing, 


“Q summer night, 
So softly bright!” 


—words and music well adapted to con- 
vey the poor faint idea they avail to, of 
the dear form. You must have heard 
more than once that delightful melody 
floating on the airs of night beneath some 
fair lady’s lattice, flooding the trees, and 
grassy lawn, and the soft evening, dying 
in the west, with its wild, syren-isle-like 
magic. If such be the fact, then you 
may be able partially to comprehend my 
meaning when I say that the mere pres- 
ence of the cherished heart I write of in- 
fused into my very soul a calm delight 
such as a poor mortal might experience 
if some angel passed by him in his sleep, 
playing a divine harmony on a heavenly 
harp, and fanning him with the blessed 
airs from his long snowy wings. 

Dear, dear memory! not all the ills 
that flesh is heir to shall ever tear you 
from my heart; your mission is to soften 
me, and fill my mind, tossed feverishly 
on the world-ocean, with mild pleasure. 
Like something pure and soft and 
quiet--—but very merry and _ light- 
hearted—that little laughing moonbeam, 
dearer to me than all glittering sunbeams 
which have sought to dazzle me, shines 
on me now! 

Here in the quiet autumn night, with 
the cheerful light of the gay wood fire 
upon me, all the hidden crypts of memo- 
ry are illuminated, and the little figure 
shines so brightly! Dear eyes, bright 
cheeks, sweet lips !—how can I see them 
in the fettering town? I cannot. But 
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here in the quiet country the dream is 
almost a reality; I almost feel the head 
upon my shoulder! 


ON AN AUTUMN EVENING. 


Pinewood fronts towards the south, and 
those who know it well, as I do, say that 
all is southern there and full of sunny 
wurmth—hearts, faces, eyes! Year after 
year the great breezes go over it musi- 
cally, telling rhythmic tales of distant 
lands, and all the passing years delight 
to dower it, and its happy faces, with a 
gorgeous wealth of golden sunsets—fad- 
ing in the west, and dying sorrowfully. 
you would say, at being thus obliged to 
shine no more upon the bright domain, 
the dulcet fields, and shadowy forest 
nooks, and velvet lawn of Pinewood, lov- 
ed so long, dwelt on with so much unal- 
loyed delight in other years. That I love 
it and its faces is scarcely strange: the 
very idea of it floods my heart with pleas- 
ure; because the days passed there, most 


happy days, with no shadow anywhere - 


upon them! come back to me, and all the 
beautiful Past, like a delicious perfume of 
youth and innocence and love, embraces 
me, and leads me, looking kindly in my 
face, to those other long-gone days—the 
happy days of childhood! 

Observe how my poor style breaks into 
awkward metaphor, but half-expressed, 
and anything but ilustrative, as all meta- 
phors should be, of the meaning. But 
thought which is genuine ever thus leaves 
itself half expressed ; and 


“Tf the sense is hard 
To alien ears, I did not speak to these.” 


Those alien ears are dreadful critics! I 
meant to say that here at Pinewood, the 
past time rises incarnate for me like one 
of those bright stars which lit my youth 
—like a fair maiden with long, glossy 
curls, and sparkling, laughing eyes, and 
rose-red parted lips, most soft and tender; 
and little hands that clasp my own, and 
lead me back from the bright present to 
the brighter days of old. The little hand 
has a giant’s power over me ; the tender, 
laughing eyes, and small face turned up 
to my own, are irresistible. The lips 
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utter words which sink into my heart. 
Those lips say clearly, in low, childlike 
tones, ‘“‘Come back with us where we 
were so happy, leaving for a time your 
struggling with the world! Don’t be 
busy all the time! Indeed, it is not good 
for you! Be idle some, and live with us 
again as you used to! We were so hap- 
py here in the old homestead; and you 
know this was only one of the places 
where we were very happy—me and you 
—in the dear old times. You were in 
love then, you know! You needn’t laugh, 
and say ‘pshaw!’ and turn away. I do 
believe you are blushing! Poor Pen! 
But don’t blush: don’t be ashamed of it, 
or of her! You will not be ashamed of 
me, now, will you? It is not disagreea- 
ble for you to feel my hand in yours, is 
it? or to feel my eyes fixed on yours, and 
to know I am at your side? Tender 
Pen! I didn’t think you would be asham- 
ed of me, or her, or anything that hap- 
pened at old Pinewood, or in other places 
where we two, Pen—you and me—were 
very happy in the nice old times!” 

“Ashamed?” Could you dream it? 
‘“‘ Disagreeable !” How imagine such a 
thing! Your voice is far too tender, your 
little hand too soft, your parted lips too 
lovely, beautiful, long-cherished spirit of 
the Past, for me to turn from you, Turn 
from you! Rather to you—rather run to 
you, with open arms, and eager eyes, and 
happy, laughing lips, to clasp once more 
in the fond arms, to the true breast, the 
little, laughing maiden who thus—taking 
to herself the semblance of my buried 
love—beguiles me so completely from the 
present time to leap with me, joined in 
one close embrace, into the sunlit waters, 
clear and fresh, which never more, I fear- 
ed, would cool my fevered life. Never, 
no never! while this poor “ machine is to 
him” what it is ! 

This is what the past time says to me 
at Pinewood. And not alone it comes! 
Alone never, but surrounded with a thous- 
and country sounds, and lights, and ob- 
jects, which by deathless association are 
a part of it. Last night I heard the ne- 
groes singing at their gay “ corn-shuck- 
ing;” and as the rude African refrain 
came floating from the distant barn, my 
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whole country boyhood came to me again ; 
and, like a magical harmony, that rough 
strain raised up again all that long-buried 
youth, the memory of which is now so 
dear tome. Nothing, it is true, could be 
ruder. 


“ John came down the hollow !” 


was the chorus, I believe; but what was 
unmistakable was the well known intona- 
tion, which the negroes never change from 
generation to generation. In fact, nothing 
could be more like what it was in my 
childhood : no stage tradition of the man- 
ner in which King Richard started from 
his dream in Shakspeare’s time, and so 
still rigidly preserved, could be more per- 
fectly despotic than the African habitudes 
of singing. There it was, as in the old 
days, as full of weird, uncouth harmony 
as ever—never to be blotted out, as that 
cannot be which it brought to me so 
plainly while I listened. Another sound 
came to me but a moment since—the tin- 
kle of the bells of cattle; the cattle slow- 
ly wending homewards, just as they did 
when Gray, stretched in the churchyard, 
listened to their lowings, here in the gol- 
den autumn sunset. Beautiful, uncouth 
songs! rich music of the simple and mo- 
notonous bells! magical autumn sun- 
set! AH to me bring back the past time, 
now so dimly seen, but rising ever and 
anon like a great sunlight mountain in 
the rear—a glory and a joy! 

Well, well! let the great sunset flood 
the trees for me, and slowly waning surge 
away in crimson waves across the forests ! 
What cannot merge away are all those 
happy days at Pinewood here, at dear 
old Sunnyslope, and farther still at Red- 
bud, where my boyhood, like a roseate 
dream, went onward, and waned slowly, 
swallowed in the sea of years. Bright 
Past! O gracicus and serene image, 
blessing me with tender looks, you, you, 
are allmy own! ‘The midnight twilight 
lies now on the world, and the chirp of 
birds mingles with the rustling leaves 
that shade the sunset from these idle 
lines. You cannot, Past time, leave like 
the rich light—for you are all my own, 
my own for ever! 


TEMPORIS ACTI VOCES. 


In my last idle letter written in the red 
beautiful autumn evening, I told you 
what the spirit of the Past said to me— 
that tender and fair “ maiden with long 
glossy curls; and sparkling, laughing 
eyes; and rose-red, parting lips, most 
soft and tender; and little hands that 
clasp my own, and lead me back from 
the bright present to the brighter days of 
old.” To-night by the good log fire, 
while stillness holds her throne in the 
dim-lighted room, methinks, like Hamlet, 
I see “in my mind’s eye” that little 
spirit once again! even that I feel the 
tender arms around my neck, and the 
low child-voice whisper in my ear—words 
of remonstrance, but also of deep love 
and comfort. Listen: 

“Come, come, old Pen!” the still lips 
whisper, and a musical low laughter, like 
a magical undertone, accompanies the 
words, “‘come, come! let us talk a little, 
please, as we were wont before you grew 
to be a ‘business man,’ and began to 
feel some scorn for me—poor little me! 
It was not well to feel that scorn towards 
me, Pen; for you know I am small and 
weak and very quiet, covered with the 
leaves fallen on me, like another babe in 
the woods, and borne down with the great 
weight of years. But on reflection I ac- 
quit you of that charge, and do not be- 
lieve you ever scorned me, only forgot 
me, worried by so many things to think 
of. Then my two enemies,—for even I 
have enemies,—the Present and the Fu- 
ture, were powerful attractions; and 
what wonder you should listen to them? 
Well, listen still; but do not let them 
win your heart from me—your little 
friend, who tried her best to make you 
happy in her humble way, and even now, 
I see plainly by your smiling, does not 
sue in vain for a few tender thoughts. 
Love me, Pen—you will not regret it: 
for I love you very much, indeed I do, 
and weep and laugh with you in all your 
sorrows and delights. Come! let me 
rest my hand upon your brow and talk 
to you. We’ve known each other long, 
and friends may speak without reserve. 
I have watched you, dear Pen, and seen 
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you when you little thought of me, in 
all the days of your worldly pilgrimage. 
I have been with you in court, when 
those cruel men seemed to take pleasure 
in worrying and annoying you, until you 
learned to oppose them with their own 
weapons ; and when your bow and spear 
had been triumphant and made captives, 
I have looked on your flushed brow un- 
seen by you. But ah! poor Pen, in that 
loud hurly-burly of so many ‘ learned 
friends,’ your opponents always the 
‘learned’ ones! I have felt inexpressi- 
ble pain to find you had forgotten me. 
True, I am not worthy, many persons 
would say, to hold your heart, in prefer- 
ence to those stern delights of contlict 
and glad triumph; but no! you would 
not say so, nor indeed think it. Look at 
me, Pen: am I not fairer than those 
stern companions, Battle and Victory? 
Do you find the same love light in their 
eyes? Do they not give to you hard, 
mailed hands, because you force them to 
extend those hands, and do I not in place 
of such give you soft, loving hands that 
clasp your own joyfully, with deepest 
fondness and affection? Have you found 
in those angry brows and hostile eyes 
anything quite as softas mine? Never, 
poor Pen! and I have found you turn to 
me ever for relief, as a rude soldier rests 
his head on some fond loving bosom, 
there to slumber peacefully, forgetting 
all the alarms of war, the shouting, the 
‘eloquent bursts,’ and triumphs! Never 
have you quite forgotten me; a blessing 
on you for it! 

* And I have peeped over your shoul- 
der, Pen, when you have traced those 
sketches which filled up pleasantly so 
many idle hours, in which you placed 
your heart so often on the page. I like 
those sketches very much, especially 
where, abandoning all thought of ‘ shin- 
ing,’ you allowed your pen to interpret 
in its own way, without any art or pre- 
meditation, the vagaries of thought. For 
you are not ‘ strong,’ poor Pen, or ‘ bril- 
liant.’ I never felt it necessary to flatter 
you by saying that to you. No word of 
yours will ever shape the destinies of 
the world, or any part in it, I fear. Still 
there was another kind of merit in your 
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idle lines, the merit of sincerity, and 
earnestness, and true expression—all 
trick thrown to the winds—of real feel- 
ings! You remember when you wrote 
about the poor poet in his garret;— 
very idle pages, full of ‘ childishness,’ 
and unworthy of the attention of stern 
men for a single mument! Still those 
pages pleased me, and I now value them 
far more than those other doings of your 
pen, which kind friends of yours have 
praised and thought so well of. And do 
you know why I value them? Because 
they are the pure offspring of your 
brighter hours, when the garish world, 
with all its bustle and turmoil, and hard 
reality, passed from you, and putting 
aside with gentle hands the messengers 
of profit and ambition, and success in 
life, you came with glad feet to see me 
in my bright domain of sun and shadow- 
land! You came! and with you airy 
forms of little children with bright eyes 
and tender lips, in whose soft smiles you 
found such solace for your weary spirit 
and heart. Always love children, Pen! 
and strive to be like them. It is only 
shallow souls who do not see in them the 
primal light of heaven,—something of 
its great purity, and joy, and beauty. 
Grow like them, Pen! a greater than 
myself has told you it will be well for 
you—best of all for you! 

And not alone in your bright days 
have I been near you, cheering you, and 
holding up your drooping head—in those 
dark days, too, now a quiet recollection 
for you, shrined in your heart of hearts, 
to make you purer, and give power to 
you, to keep yourself unspotted from the 
trials and temptations of the world. Let 
me not now remind you of those days 
that wore away like dreadful dreams, 
leaving the sweat of agony, the dews of 
delirium almost on your brow. They 
came and went, the visitation of benefi- 
cent Providence, which does all things 
for the best. Do not pass often into that 
dark land of shadows, for the heart bears 
only a certain weight: but still do not 
lose from memory the lesson! 

“Ah! tender Pen! how many happy 
days full of the great sunlight, and of 
hope and joy, have we two seen together, 
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to balance those hours of agony. Dwell 
rather on those days with quiet joy; days 
when with all your faults you were very 
dearly loved, grand consolation in the 
great surging tempests of this life! and 
cherished by noble hearts, full of true 
greatness and sincerity and eminent 
truth. Be thankful for those days and 


. the love of those fond hearts, which I 


your little frien'i gave to you, as a never- 
fading joy to you, a treasure which all 
the world cannot wrest from your heart ! 
Shakspeare—one of my greatest friends, 
for see this beautiful diamond circlet on 
my brow! he bound it there for ever !— 
Shakspeare has told you how the bloody 
boar of Gloucester exclaimed on that 
last night when I tormented him with 
dreams : 


‘I shall despair—There is no creature 
loves me, 


And if I die no soul will pity me!’ 


So live that when you come to die, there 
may be many hearts to love you, many 
to pity you. Beatrue gentleman in all 
things, Pen, if your poor heart will not 
permit you to be what is grander still, a 
Christian, a gentleman in all things! not 
a thing made up of shreds, and patches, 
talking always of its ‘blood,’ and ‘ fam- 
ily,’ and what its ancestors have done for 
it, as if that blood, and ancestry, and 
family gave it the right to rest in supine 
sloth, and turn to vice by a prescriptive 
right. No! rather be simply true and 
honest, with a gentle spirit in your 
bosom, ’Tis not to scorn the noble- 
hearted men and women of your lineage, 
to strive to rise up to their level, and to 
honour them, and show their ghosts that 
hover over you in the viewless realms of 
space, that you are not unworthy of 
them. 

“And now, Pen,” the low cheerful 
voice goes on with clear silvery laughter 
full of hope and joy, ‘‘ now that I rise to 
leave you, taking away from your brow 
the hand laid on it, and my own from 
your shoulder, and my hair that has 
fallen about them, from your cheeks and 
eyes; now that I go to give comfort to 
so many other hearts, whose friend I am 


as I am yours, a last word about the 
Present and the Future—serfs of mine 
who labour for me still, like gay streams 
that, passing through so many summer 
landscapes, fall into the waiting sea, Do 
not let the bright billows of the Present 
sing for you a mere idle song; but strive 
to catch the mysterious meaning of their 
undertone, and wresting from them 
their rich secret, shrine it in your heart. 
The golden year is ever with you. Do 
not sigh: 


‘But we grow old, ah! when shall all 
men’s good 

Be each man’s rule, and universal Peace 

Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 

And like a lane of beams athwart the sea 

Through all the circle of the golden year: 


but rather in place of spending fruitless 
hours in sighing thus, believe 


‘That unto him who works, and feels he 
works, 
This same grand year is ever at the door!’ 


So shape the bright Present, that the 
Future digging it up may find a priceless 
image to take pattern by; and then when 
I in turn inherit that Future and this 
Present, I shall take them to my bosom, 
without fear of thorns, as you may! 


“Farewell: the autumn dies for you 
and all, carrying another year away to 
winter-land, where the North winds will 
blow the dry leaves together for his bed, 
wherein he’ll die! Do not regret him; 
do not sigh wearily because all those 
bright forms and faces faded for you into 
heavy mist; because those tender words 
and looks have flown away like birds 
whose brilliant plumage wanes as they 
take the sky with outstretched wings, 
and perish, swallowed up by the far- 
reaching azure. Those looks and words 
were very dear to you, and shall not 
wholly die; the birds so flying off, and 
‘ fluting their wild carol,’ shall return, or 
at least I will bring them back to you, 
and you shall gaze into their eyes and 
smoothe their plumes, and so caressing 
them, find a new beauty in them, not 
seen there before. The long taper wings 
of angels, ruffling their brilliant plumage, 
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shall scarce be more fair! And so with 
blessings, Pen, I go from you—but your 
friend always to the end of time!’ 

It faded out, the little tender music, 
and silence held her throne again in the 
dim-lighted room. 

A FAREWELL. 


Well, so these happy days at Pinewood 
have passed onward; fair faces, graceful 
forms—but not more graceful than the 
forms of old!—have given their bright 
attraction to the time; and all those 
scenes, the pleasant walks, the autumn 
trees, the sunny mornings, now belong 
to the little laughing one who last night 
whispered in my ear such hopeful words 
—the little laughing spirit of the Past! 
I do not complain that to-morrow I again 
sail forth into the sea of active life, where 
all is struggling; where we must strike 
such good honest blows upon each other’s 
crests; where the strongest takes the 
prize. It is but just; and happy is that 
man’ who in his life-battle meets only 
with such open foes. What true man 
would complain of having such, or of the 
necessity of joining in that battle? 
Friend, do not repine, or shrink from 
your plain duty. Life is not an idle, 
sweet do-nothing—a dolce far niente, as 
in fairy-land—but a real, earnest thing, 
which you must take your part in, and 
fall, or go on triumphant in your course 
in! The segreto par esser felice, is not to 
be on banks of violets and dream away 
the hours given you to be improved by 
the all-wise Providence which watches 
over all. No! were this world a fairy- 
land of roses, and gay sunlight and per- 
fume, instead of the ‘““God’s fact,” which 
it is, that might be so: but itis far other, 
friend! It is a place to struggle in, a 
theatre for duty, an arena upon which 
the true earnest man enters, armed and 
ready for the conflict, that hand-to-hand, 
mortal conflict, which no one need flat- 
ter himself he can or should avoid: the 
conflict against inimical forces, stubborn 
breasts, against falsehood and all the 
doers of injustice, against 
“The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s 

contumely, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes !” 
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Those unworthy are the dominant num- 
bers; the true men are not in the ma- 
jority ; rather do the untrue, false, and 
foul, well in the world, Against them, 
let. us go forth in arms, and without 
mercy put the poniard underneath their 
gorgets, till the red blood spouts forth, 
and the obscene carcass lies a jest for 
men and gods; let us battle with them 
a loutrance, and so overcome them, or 
fall before them! This is our duty, 
brother, not to dream in the calm autumn 
always, however proper it may be to come 
and gather new strength here in the 
quiet sunsets. 

“TI hold it good, good things should 
pass,” and I do not complain that I am 
now about to go from the pleasant faces 
and dear scenes which have so often made 
me happy—those of Pinewood. Let the 
rich sunset stream away, heaving aloft 
its golden-canvassed ships and flocks of 
birds to the bright, undiscovered land be- 
yond; let the fair mornings strew their 
frost jewels on the grass, and gild the 
laughing streams ; let the far-echoing gun 
and baying hound and merry huntsman’s 
bugle, fill the crimson woods with jubi- 
lant sound; Ido not repine at that. I 
have drunk the delicious draught of au- 
tumn to the bottom, and now can gaze 
without regret upon the red clusters of 
bright grapes carved in the goblet’s side 
without regret: without wishing that the 
cup were once more filled for me with the 
rich wine of pleasure. The sweet song of 
Violet is very lovely, but very bad philoso- 
phy. Why should the soul be filled with 


“Tears from the depth of some divine de- 
spair, 

In gazing on the happy autumn fields, 

And thinking of the days that are no more!” 


Those days are gone: they shall come 
back no more for ever, and though I do 
not quarrel with day-dreaming over them 
—how could I consistently ?—still I deny 
that any one has the right, unless indeed 
those days were very sorrowful, to weep 
over them. No friend! this is not true 
philosophy. Forget your days of anguish, 
but dwell as long and as serenely as you 
may upon the joyous days. Each in its 
place: business and pleasure: active life 
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and dreaming :—that is the last word 
which the unworthy writer, over whose 
vagaries you, no doubt, have laughed, 
says to you! 

The day dies slowly, and the whole fair 
Virginia landscape slowly veils itself. The 
sunsets of my Blue-Ridge-dominated land 
have made me love them all, and never 
one comes to me, but isa pure pleasure. I 
have seen them bounding like a red-strip- 
ed tiger over the blue mountains, or slowly 
sink like a great monarch’s blood-dyed 
banner through the upright spears of ta- 


The Three Graves. 
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pering pine trees, in the mountain and 
the lowland; both are beautiful to me. 
They speak to me of happy days passed 
long ago, of evening sounds, the cattle- 
bells, and cries of wild geese flying South, 
and boys and maidens coming home with 
laughter: this is what sunset talks to me 
about everywhere. Beautiful colours, 
magical sounds ! 

The reality and the memory are enough: 
I can go back now happy and content. 
And so, dear Pinewood, I am gone from 
you! 





THE THREE 


GRAVES. 


BY R- STOCKETT MATHEWS. 


There’s a little, green grave on the churchyard’s far slope— 
A sad little grave, on the side of the hill— 
Where an exquisite form, of beatified Hors, 
Seems instinct with life that is holy and still— 
The morn’s blushing quiet—and eventide’s close, 
With sunshine, and shadow, and dewy repose, 
Bathe the consecrate turf with a beauty serene— 
As though angels were waiting there—sleeping unseen. 


There’s a grave close at hand, but no symbol of woe 
On its flower-crowned bosom appealingly lies— 
Where Truta—mute in prayer—gleameth warm with the glow 
Of the light that is shut from the earth by the skies— 
And fresh ImMorTELLES, in their saints’ robes of white— 
And low-trailing Lus1zs—sweet “ plant8 of the light—” 
Seem prophecies Spring’s showery pity hath given, 
Of love that blooms pure and perennial in Heaven. 


Another! ah! weep where the broken shaft tells— 
Of manhood gone down in its chivalrous pride— 
_ Did his fate miss the music of tender FaREWELLs ? 

Did he fall with no ministering help by his side? 
How genial the thought that has wrought on the base 
Of the vine-enwreathed column sweet CuHarirty’s face. 
As she ponders the record of deeds nobly done, 
While her hands weave the laurels those actions have won. 


Three graves lie abreast—in the eve’s golden haze, 
And groups of pale flowers watch over their rest— 
No legends lament the brief flow of their days— 
They sleep in the city whose silence is blest! 
Lo! Cxariry’s veil lies unfurled at her feet, 
Fairu points where the Bring and the Bripegroom shall meet— 
While Hopz—on the little green grave seems to say 
That the child’s dream of life has grown luminous day. 


Bautimore, Sept., 1858. 








GI DEADWOOD; 


OR PARTIAL. 


An Original, Muscular, Pedantic Novel, 


[THE RIGHT OF TRANSLATION IS RESERVED. | 


PREFACE. 


Let’s be honest for once. The writer 
of this work can afford to tell the truth. 
It is this: One writes novels now-a-days 
as one orders his gloves—by the dozen, 
and as a matter of course. The mental 
labour is trifling. One must not fail; 
therefore one must be odd, and that’s 
easy enough. You have before you all 
the elements of fact and fiction ; combine 
them in some new way—the thing is 
done; you are a successful author, and 
all the more so for being slightly incog. 
Par exemple, a compound of algebra and 
love, with a little Sanscrit, would be sure 
to take. Ina treatise which my amanu- 
ensis is now engaged upon, entitled 
‘‘Novels, and the Polite Art of Novel- 
ing,” this idea is elaborated. 

The forthcoming work was constructed 
thus: Jmprimis—I collected a couple 
of dozen of unusual anecdotes, chiefly 
French. My purpose was to have inter- 
mixed these with the plot, and so much 
of classical knowledge as I could remem- 
ber or obtain out of some two or three 
classical lexicons and dictionaries of quo- 
tations. 

A word about plot. Plot is a humbug, 
or if not, it is well for you to contend 
that it is, because the reverse has for 
some decades past been universally be- 
lieved. My plot isa mere tray of wicker- 
work, the interstices of which are not 
large enough to see through ; but the tray 
serves to display the fancy ware of my 
various learning. 

Another word about language. Lan- 
guage in a novel should be a little pe- 
culiar. All foreign languages inserted 
here and there do very well; but even 
your English had best be a little outre. 
A moment’s reflection will show you that 
a horse can be called a quadruped, and 
Bukephalus (you see I spell it with a 
“k’”’) will be suggested to you. Extend 


this moment of reflection to two moments, 


and you will be enabled to express the 
most ordinary fact in very striking lan- 
guage indeed. 

In conclusion, let me say that I lost the 
paper containing my couple of dozen of 
anecdotes, and have been dining too freely 
of late to express myself very unusually. 
My novel is therefore defective and 
partial. Otherwise it is very fine. 

Numero 45 bis, Rue de la Chaussée 

D’ Antin, 10th October, 1858. 


CHAPTER I. 


The Heroic Age was built exclusively 
upon muscle ; so also the Age of Chivalry; 
and muscle will continue to tell through 
all coming time. Anatomists have not 
dissected the brain as carefully as have 
the poets, and more particularly the 
novelists. Every hero has a muscular 
mind as well as a muscular body, but still 
regards his body as peculiarly himself. 
He is not conceited because he can solve 
the most abstract problems of science of 
whatsoever sort, but if he can knock a 
bull down with his naked fist, he feels 
proud. Napoleon, in the presence of 
Murat, lifted 2,400 kilogrammes of snuff 
with the muscles of his ear, and thought 
more of the feat than he did of the bridge 
at Lodi. ’ 

At boarding-school we learn the Greek 
alphabet and how to play shinny; we also 
obtain vague notions about horse-flesh ; a 
boarding-school is therefore a good point 
of departure foranovel. Neither Homer 
nor Hafiz ever went to boarding-school ; 
hence they were not prepared to write 
popular novels, suitable for Misses and 
largish boys. 

Dotheboys Hall, in Yorkshire, was the 
most celebrated boarding-school in all 
Connecticut. But, apart from the interest 
that attaches to it in consequence of this 
novel, it was not remarkable, except as 
the temporary residence of a fellow of 
the name of Dickens—a milksop, who 
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knew nothing about boxing.” I am told 
he has written many books, but as none 
of them contain a Greek quotation, I have 
cut them. ® 

I arrived at Dotheboys in an afternoon 
of the tawny Autumn. Feeling very 
badly about the stomach, I went out to 
see the boys play shinny, and there I 
found Gi Deadwood. A sublimer mass of 
youthful muscle mine eyes never beheld. 
Imagine the head of Antinous affixed to 
the body of Tom Hyer—you have a vigor- 
ous, beautiful and exact conception of my 
hero. 

He was just turned of sixteen, stood 
six feet two in his socks, (they were of 
the finest quality,) measured forty-nine 
inches in the clear around the chest, and 
weighed one hundred and ninety-two 
pounds nett. His genius was nv less ter- 
rible than his strength ; indeed his brain, 
particularly the cerebellum and the corti- 
cal portion of the left lobe of the cere- 
brum, was all muscle. The Admirable 
Crichton and Abelard, both combined, 
were the merest circumstance to him. 
He took all the prizes in the school with 
weary reluctance, and fourteen of the 
best boys in the establishment were con- 
sidered scarcely a match for him in any 
game. His wind was remarkably superior, 
as was his fondness for Greek, and his 
aptitude for the great game of Ten-Pins. 
Julius Cesar and Alkibiades (mark the 
“k”) ought to have known him. He 
was every inch a gentleman, else I should 
never have mentioned him. 

Profoundly sick at the stomach I gazed 
atthe game of shinny. Presently some 
of the boys gathered around me, as the 
Argive priests were wont to gather round 
a new sacrifice. Amongst the number 
was a stout brute, whose nick-name was 
Fatty Clack. He made fun of me. Up 
comes Gi Deadwood, and, learning my 
name, asked if I were related to the 
C’ Astors of Pollux Place. Being answered 
in the affirmative, he said to Fatty Clack, 
in tone that Pericles would have envied, 
“Jet him alone.” 

The undaunted brute persisted in jeer- 
ing me. Gi said not a word, but his 
manly and mighty jaw protruded in wrath 
as he caught Fatty Clack by the seat of 
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his breeches and threw him over a fence, 
breaking both of his legs. Deadwood re- 
garded the writhing wretch a moment 
with a Jove-like sneer, and, muttering 
the single word «vw, walked away as if 
nothing had happened. So Sathan strode 
athwart the burning marl of Hell. 
From that hour I was safe in school, 
and became Gi’s devoted boot-lick, Bos- 
well and historian. 

En passant, I must not forget to say 
something about myself. My name is 
already before you—C’Astor. My busi- 
ness in this world has been obsequiously 
to follow Deadwood, to worship him, and 
to chronicle his life, much of the more 
Hellenic and Equestrian portions of which 
I am sadly compelled to omit.. For Gi 
was a consummate jockey, and ran horses 
from Long Island to Metairie. Also, he 
played Ten-Pins, as I have stated; but 
of this more hereafter. 


CHAPTER II. 


Gi and myself went to Princeton to 


college. Here he became more muscular 
and more thoughtful, reading Euripides 
continually, and abstaining from society, 
lest his great strength should excite the 
envy of some Southern student, and com- 
pel him to kill him with a flip of the fore- 
finger to keep from being shot or stabbed. 

*“* La jeunesse est le temps des illusions,”’ 
but Deadwood avoided the sex as the 
Spartans avoided honesty. He kept 
a pair of $500 trotters,.and a saddle 
horse, named Thersites, because of his 
viciousness. We shall hear of this ér7os 
again. He also perfected himself in Ten- 
Pins. Here I may as well tell his prow- 
ess in this respect. 

From the age of eighteen to the day 
of his death he never failed to make a 
Ten-Strike, except when he played for a 
certain number, no more and no less. By 
Hephaestus! he was a supreme artist in 
Ten-Pins. How divine this game is! 
Was it known to the Athenians? I have 
not time to consult Anthon or Lempriere. 

His great strength eompelled him to 
use the largest balls, even when playing 
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“ Cocked-Hat.” ‘ Ponies” he disdained. 
“Twisters” he rarely indulged in; but 
sent his ball with the force of a catapult, 
and the certainty of an arrow from R. 
Hood’s bow, straight to the left quarter 
of the Centre-Pin, and never left any dead 
wood on the alley. This was the beauty 
and glory of his game; had he left even 
a Pin, I verily believe his mighty heart 
would have bursted with shame. There 
is perhaps a line in Iphigenia, in Tauris, 
which would fit in here as a conclusion 
to these remarks about Ten-Pins, but I 
cannot recall it. 

Towards the close of his senior year, 
Gi, by way of amusement, threw a fair 
share of the muscular force of his intel- 
lect into the subject of politics. The con- 
clusion was such as might have been ex- 
pected of one who intuitively knew more 
than Machiavelli, Grotius, Puffendorf, 
Azuni, and De Rayneval combined, He 
pursued the study during an entire week, 
and on the Saturday night embodied his 
conclusions in an article which shook the 
Republic, precipitated the Mexican war, 
and gave rise to the Republican party. 
It is not generally known, but it is sus- 
ceptible of indisputable proof, that Mr. 
Seward’s policy has been guided exclu- 
sively by the tenets laid down in this re- 
markable article. Deadwood washed his 
hands of politics, and never alluded to 
what he had done. He cared for horses, 
not for the tinkling cymbals of popular 
applause. 

By a singular coincidence, we were 
graduated at the same time. The night 
after commencement, the students got 
into a terrible shindy with the rowdies of 
Jugtown. I unfortunately happened to 
be there, and was on the point of being 
beaten to death, when suddenly a giant’s 
hand caught me by the nap of the neck 
and tossed me ten feet high upon top 
of a neighbouring wagon of hay. Dead- 
wood did it; who else, but the slave of 
Delilah, could have done it? Immedi- 
ately a ring was formed. Gi and the 
flower of the rowdy flock—a fellow I 
think of the name of Poole—were to de- 
cide the battle. As from my eminence I 
gazed upon the combatants, I thought 
of the avagavdoov Agamemnon and some 
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beefy Trojan whose name is not im- 
portant. 

I have said that Deadwood was a 
gentleman. Coeur de Lion did not dis- 
dain to give the miller blow for blow with 
the fist, but Gi would not soil his hands. 
Taught by a Gaul, named Mons. Charles, 
to box with his feet, he kicked Poole 
senseless in two seconds. Aroarof exul- 
tation, like the todvprotsBo10 Oaraccns, as- 
cended to the star-bossed concave of the 
great shield of Night from the mouths of 
the students, and the next day we left 
college. 


CHAPTER III. 


Deadwood lived not far from North- 
ampton, in Massachusetts, upon a magni- 
ficent estate of 216 acres, 6 rods, and 4 
perches. The place was known as Pelides 
Tower—was enriched with a stately man- 
sion, @ copy in minature of the Temple 
of Wingless Victory, and contained in 
its ample park a small fallow deer, an 
ancient eagle, and a hyena. Mrs. Dead- 
wood, Gi’s mother, inhabited the mansion. 
She was a middle-aged lady, rather Juno- 
like in aspect, and must have been beauti- 
fully muscular in youth. She passed her 
time in reading Sophocles and the Greek 
Testament, with Bornemann’s annota- 
tions, and in knitting socks of coarse 
green yarn for the poor. 

Speaking of knitting, I have often 
thought what a treat it would be to the 
Hellenic women, of the time of Solon 
and Lycurgus, to witness some of our 
modern Yankee improvements in this re- 
gard. I would cheerfully give $87,000 if 
I could take Penelope through the es- 
tablishment of Lawrence, Stone & Co. 
Mehercle! how the old lady would open 
her fine ancient classic optics, and ex- 
claim in the best Greek, with perhaps a 
somewhat nasal twang, “ poogedjs pov! 
I wish Mr. Ulysses this could see.” But 
alas! this ideal Investigating Committee 
is as impracticable as that of the late 
Congress was useless. 

Gi inhabited a wing of Pelides Tower, 
the rooms of which were filled with 
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ancient arms and armor, a few weapons 
of the Turks, Moors, Javanese, and Sikhs, 
and an enormous duck-gun he had made 
for himself at Birmingham, a gun of 
such weight that few men could lift it. 
During the first week after our arrival, 
Gi amused himself by capping verses out 
of Homer with his mother, and by smok- 
ing the strongest possible tobacco out of 
a pipe but little smaller than the princi- 
pal crater of Popocatepetl. By the way, 
did it ever strike you, ma chére reader, 
that the towering intellectual eminence of 
the citizens of Athens was mainly at- 
tributable to the fact that they neverused 
tobacco in any form? I have not con- 
sulted Aristotle on this point, but I am 
convinced that he would confirm the 
opinion which I am happy to share with 
that considerable physician, Dr. Dixon, 
of the “ Scalpel.” 

During the second week, Gi com- 
menced, and did not stop until he had 
finished a Ten-Pin Alley, 800 feet long. 
It was modelled after the Cecropian edi- 
fice of Erechtheus, and the alley proper 
was made of planished steel, furnished 
by Messrs. Bogardus & Hoppin, of N. 
Y. The balls, those for his own use 
weighing 196 ths. 6 oz. each, wére cast 
in the renowned foundry of the Emperor 
of Russia, at Tobolsk—were of solid 
Siberian malachite, and enchased with 
fac-similes of the awful friezes of the 
Parthenon. Gi had some fine bowling, 
and would have remained happy but for 
the arrival of certain guests. The gates 
of the Temple of Janus were thrown 
open, never to be closed again. 


CHAPTER IV. 


_ These guests were Gi’s uncle, Mr. Dray- 
manne and his daughter Isbille, an old 
college friend of the name of Woodsterre, 
and a young lady, Miss Ceilinga Bolybub. 
A word just here, to the youthful scrib- 
bler, about names. There is great danger 
in names. A writer is but too apt to be- 
tray his origin by the selection of vulgar 
names, as for example: Tom Jones, 
Dombey, Twist, e¢ id omne genus. Bul- 
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wer is a good guide in this matter. All 
his decent péople have fancy names, To 
avoid mistakes, therefore, consult him and 
the books of the Peerage. Never make 
use of the City Directories. 

Draymanne was a remarkable man. 
What Staunton, Morphy, Loewenthal, 
Paulsen and Harwitz are to Chess; what 
Draco was to Laws; Louis Quatorze to 
Etiquette; Brummel and D’Orsay to 
Dress, and Milo to the lifting and carry- 
ing of Bulls, Draymanne was to Twenty- 
deck Poker. He was, beyond all com- 
parison, the best player in the world. 
The muscles of his mouth, and indeed of 
his whole face, like those of the arms of 
the fanatical Fakeers uf Travancore, were 
dead, or rather they were trained to die 
at his command and to resume life after 
the game was over. In addition to the 
terrible advantage which this singular 
faculty gave him, he had Jearned to de- 
tect, with unerring precision, his oppo- 
nent’s hand, by the manner in which his 
(the opponent’s) eye-lashes arranged 
themselves under the excitement of con- 
cealed emotion. Hence he could not be 
beaten by anybody. I could tell a start- 
ling anecdote of his performance one 
night o1 a Mississippi steamboat, while 
playing his favorite game with the notori- 
ous Andrew Jackson. But I haven’t 
the time. 

His daughter, Isbille, was a pretty lit- 
tle thing—one of those gentle women 
who remind one of quail early in the 
season. I leave it to the physiologists to 
explain how such a daughter could be 
the progeny of such a father. Genteel 
novelists cannot stoop so low. 

Woodsterre was beautifully French—a 
Parisian soul lodged in a Connecticut 
body, but blasé up to the very hub. It 
was easy to see that he fancied Isbille; it 
was not hard to see that, ceteris paribus, 
she must prefer such a man as Woodsterre 
to any other specimen of the genus homo, 
But more anon. 

Miss Ceilinga Bolybub was a superb 
bit of woman flesh as ever wore a bonnet 
or mounted a side-saddle. Such eyes! 
like the rolling Aigean on a star-lit night. 
Such hair, such skin, such points every- 
where! blooded to the fetlock! She had 
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muscle and mettle worthy of Gi himself. 
She alone could roll with him the Par- 
thenonic balls of malachite adown the 
gleaming surface of the Erechthean Ten- 
Pin Alley. 


Readers whose mental vision needs the 
assistance of the Brazilian Pebble Spec- 
tacles, will anticipate my story by imagin- 
ing a grand passion as immediately fol- 
lowing the introduction of Deadwood to 
the Bolybub. Pas de tout. Gi certainly 
was struck with her splendid parts. But 
he regarded her from the Equine point 
of view, as a worthy match to his fierce 
steed, Thersites, and would, no doubt, 
have gloried in driving them tandem “on 
ashell.” And he was too familiar with 
the Theogonics of Hesiod and the Blind 
Bard not to remember that les grandes 
daw: of Olympus were too Xantippean 
for serious mortal uses. Not Hera, not 
Parthene, but Hebe, the gentle; and 
Dia, the chaste, were to his taste—except 
for flirtation. 


So Pelides Tower was full and gay. 
Gi hired a horse-racer and faro-banker 
of the name of Ten Broeck, to superin- 
tend the stables and play Draw Bluff 
with his uncle. Woodsterre and Isbille 
whiled away the passion-flowered hours 
in the orangery or on the lawn, toying 
with the spotted doe. The Bolybub he 
took to himself, rode with her, played 
Ten-Pins with her, shot tom-tits and wor- 
ried the hyena with her, leaving me to 
the tender mercies of old Mrs. Deadwood, 
who (I must do her the justice to say 
it) proved so ‘attractive a woman that I 
should inevitably have become Gi’s fa- 
ther-in-law, if it had not been for an un- 
fortunate difference of opinion between 
the venerable dame and myself about 
Greek Particles, and the proper method 
of narrowing the heels of stockings. 


Thus the Summer hours flew away like 
smoke from a 20 cent cigar, or like the 
ships that bore Tannibal and Hanno 
from Carthage. All was pax nobiscum. 
But Hell opened its ponderous and in- 
fernal jaws one evening about 16 minutes 
past 5 o’clock, according to my repeater, 
(a present from old Mrs. D.,) and the 
Devil came riding up, on horseback, in 
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the shape of a Scotchman of the name 
of Pruce. 

Pruce was engaged to Isbille Dray- 
manne! Pruce was one of those grovel- 
ling creatures called merchants, and I 
candidly believe did not know Alpha 
from Omega. But he had been a mer- 
chant to good purpose. From infancy he 
intuitively understood “los mandamientos 
de los Teatinos,” and by devoting himself 
to the sale of his national herring and 
the bleaching of linen, never for a mo- 
ment forgetting the sum and substance 
of the Theatine Decalogue, viz: ‘‘ Todo 
para mi, y nada para vos,” he had at the 
age of fifty amassed some $100,000 or so. 
Yet he was an ill-favoured beast. 

In youth, we like fast and fiery horses, 
In middle age, we prefer a serviceable 
animal, one, nevertheless, that requires 
the curb. In the decline of life, we are 
content with snaffles, and a gentle, easy- 
going thing. So with respect to matri- 
mony: and hence the desire of Pruce for 
the ambling, tender-mouthed, little Isbille. 
Draymanne pere overlooked the discrep- 
ancy of age. I suspect the true secret of 
the affiancing was this: Pruce was the 
best Twenty-Deck Poker player Dray- 
manne had ever met. What an invalua- 
ble son-in-law ! 

Woodsterre gave way to the successful 
one; he even treated him politely. His 
words were as the honey of Hymettus, 
but under all their sweetness lurked 
venom—the asp in Cleopatra’s flower- 
basket. Isbille, indeed, looked wild, but 
had not will enough of her own to fly the 
track. The Bolybub raged, She plan- 
ned a way to break Pruce’s neck in a 
steeple chace. But the plot failed. Ther- 
sites stumbled with Gi and came near 
hurting him. Then, it is believed, the 
Bolybub, who was a promising Acolyte 
of the Free Love Church, took Pruce out 
of his bed one midnight and tried to 
drown him in a fish-barrel which was set 
under a spout at an angle of Pelides 
Tower to catch the rain-water. The facts 
were never known. Pruce was certainly 
found near the barrel in a state of 
asphyxia and very wet. He said he was 
a@somnambulist. But this was coming it 
too strong. There were nods among the 
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servants. Pruce’s man, McFriday, looked 
solemn. Everybody else kept dark, par- 
ticularly the maternal Deadwood. Gi said 
nothing, smoked horribly, gave Thersites 
bhang to drink, and when he (the horse) 
was thoroughly intoxicated, mounted him, 
and, taking the Bolybub, nothing loath, 
behind him, rode like a whirlwind straight 
to the top of Mt, Holyoke, and stayed 
there till dark. 


CILAPTER V. 


Matters were progressing so hand-gal- 
lopy, and even faster, with Gi and the 
luscious Bolybub, that I, at lest, began to 
fear scan mag. Hate, not like Jonah’s 
Gourd, but like some more sluggish vege- 
table, the Ground-nut for example, or the 
Baobab, was slowly growing up between 
Woodsterre and Pruce. Other things 


and folks were pretty much in statu quo. 

I packed my sole-leather trunk, with the 

bolting-cloth cover, and made my congé. 
Deadwood’s Fate, it seemed, was but 


waiting for me to leave. Forty-eight 
hours after my departure, Woodsterre 
eloped with Isbille. The truants wrote 
back to pater familias Draymanne, and 
he forgave them. Not so Pruce. He 
opened not his lips, but went his way 
with the cold poison of revenge coiling 
fast around his rocky heart. Even soa 
malarious fog from the Campagne en- 
twines itself about the Seven-hilled City 
of the Wolf-Suckling. He and his man, 
McFriday, disappeared from Bridgeport, 
Conn., and it was supposed they had 
gone to Frazer’s river. 

Several months afterwards, being low 
in funds, I returned to Pelides Tower. 
There I found the Fate mentioned above. 
It was in the shape which all mundane 
wielders of the scissors wear, that of a 
young woman. Ficklea Whiskundone 
was a lovely puella, some score of years 
in age, intensely pious and haughty. 
The Bolybub was at Saratoga; the Whis- 
kundone was the affiancé of Deadwood. 
But the Whiskundone, lovely as she was, 
* Jacked muscles. Those of her body were 
flaccid, those of her mind, though high- 
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strung, were attenuated, something like 
the E string of a Stradivarius. In a tilt 
with so well-developed a specimen as the 
Bolybub, especially for such a prize as 
the Deadwood, I saw at once which way 
the thumbs of the audience would go. 
Certainly not for the Whiskundone. 


Events soon proved that I had not con- 
sulted the prophetic entrails of those little 
birds of conjecture, which will obtrude 
themselves into the minds of everybody 
who sees an engaged couple. 


Gi and his Ficklea went to New York. 
About the same time, the Bolybub re- 
turned from Saratoga. Woe! Woe! But 
the horses of the Chariot of the Sun cannot 
be stopped ; neither can the evil coursers 
which drag the victim of self-indulgence 
to his Doom be stayed. Gi, whose iron 
and enormous gastric apparatus had al- 
ways demanded and sustained torrents of 
all sorts of Fire-water, happened to dine 
at Delmonico’s with a Member of Con- 
gress from Arkansas. Gi got tight. Not 
ungenteelly tight; that was impossible. 
The M. C., from Arkansas, went whist- 
ling up Broadway, cool as the ramrod of 
his own revolver, (Colt’s). 

Smitten with judicial madness, Gi 
took his Ficklea that night to a Fancy 
Ball at Mrs. Potiphar McFlimsey’s, on, 
of course, the Fifth Avenue. The Boly- 
bub was there in all the maddening 
exuberance of her super-Aphroditean 
charms. The Lamia met her prey. I 
saw Gi’s powerful eye rise under the 
swift wings of Lust and Wine, as the 
Prince of Darkness rose out of the Pit 
when Sin had unlatched the Jarring 
Door! He made some excuse to Ficklea, 
left her in my charge, and was gone. 

Ficklea was pious, and I had a corn on 
my toe. We did not dance. An hour 
passed—to me a weary hour, for I wanted 
some Truffles and a little Rhenish. 

Heated, we went into the garden, where 
that ancient Nun, the Moon, smiled down 
piteous rebukes upon human frivolity, 
and where the Night-Wind blew a cool- 
ing tune into our aching ears. We had 
reached a green tub in which was planted 
a tree sacred to Apollo, and one worthy 
of the grove at Daphne, when, suddenly, 
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Ficklea gave a low but heart-rending 
scream. 

She had detected Gi in the act of kiss- 
ing the Bolybub! The poor thing, too 
weak of muscle to withstand the shock, 


sank under it. The next day she met 
Gi. The engagement was broken off; 
she forgave him and took to the regular 
phthisis pulmonalis, or consumption. And 
Gi, great and muscular as he was, sank 
too. He fled to foreign parts, and I after 
him, and abandoning himself to drink, 
became a Devil Incarnate. Adamantine 
as his constitution was, it could not with- 
stand that Hercules of stimulants, Ilol- 
land Gin. 

In the mountains not far from Tim- 
buctoo, we met Woodsterre and his lovely 
bride. The presence of his fair cousin 
and his college mate seemed to soothe Gi, 
who was evidently sinking under Gin and 
a most cancerous Remorse. But, one 
evening, we missed Woodsterre. Mid- 
night came, and he returned not. Inthe 
morning we found him lying on his back 
at the foot of a cliff, and his entire brains 
lying on one side of his head. No fall 
could have produced such a result. Foul 
murder had been done. Clue to the 
murderer there was none. Why paint 
the agony of his stricken and youthful 
wife ? 


CHAPTER VI. 


I doubt if the Swift-Footed One, when 
he sat sullen and dumb in his tent, 
mourned the loss of his Briseis half so 
much as Gi sympathized with his be- 
reaved kinswoman. Like Vidocq, he 
sought out the clue; like a sleuth-hound, 
he followed up the scent. It led him to 
New York. In a mock-auction store in 
Chatham street he caught sight of Mc- 
Friday, and stealing behind him, left him 
not until in a den of the Five Points he 
found the murderer, Pruce. 

Pruce acknowledged the crime. He had 
tracked his rival, step by step, as he went 
on his bridal tour. Not until he reached 
the mountains near Timbuctoo, did a 
suitable opportunity for consummating 
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his revenge occur. Meeting Woodsterre 
out at night, he at once grappled with 
him. In their deadly wrestle, both fell 
over the cliff, and reached the ground 
unharmed, Pruce on top. Desirous of 
killing the young man without leaving 
the mark of knife or pistol, or the print 
of fingers on his throat, he felt about un- 
til he found a blow-pipe which a German 
geological student had accidentally left 
at the foot of the cliff, and inserting this 
into the left ear, he blew his entire brains 
out of the right ear. 

Gi’s purpose was to have delivered the 
murderer into the hands of justice, but 
excited beyond all self-control by the re- 
cital of the horrid particulars of the deed, 
he burst forth with so thundering an oath 
of execration that Pruce died instantly 
of the concussion. McFriday went rav- 
ing mad. And Gi took to harder drink 
than ever. 

Ficklea Whiskundone was not yet dead 
of consumption. Like a withered fleur de 
lys she lay in bed. She sent for Gi, 
and they had a most affecting and pro- 
tracted interview in her bed-chamber. 
Poor fellow! it but served to fix the Undy- 
ing Wormin his Conscience. He returned 
to the desolate Tower of Pelides. His 
learned, good, stocking-knitting mother, 
had for some time ceased to wander on 
the banks of the Styx, had paid her obolus 
of ferry money, and had been safely 
landed by Charon in the Elysian Fields, 
(not those of Hoboken). Utterly wretch- 
ed, he took to hard riding as well as 
hard drinking. One day, in attempting 
to jump the cars as they came down from 
Brattleboro’, (Thersites had frequently 
performed the feat, taking the train 
in his stride,) the horse stumbled, was 
knocked down with a broken neck, and, 
falling on his rider, dislocated his back- 
bone, thereby paralyzing the lower part 
of his body forever! 

Gi was borne to his chamber in time to 
hear of the release from pain of her 
whom he had so cruelly wronged, Many 
weeks he lay upon his back, enduring the 
tortures of the damned, without a mur- 
mur. <A change came over his fierce 
spirit. He repented of the deeds done 
in the body, sought peace and found it. 
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Knowing that Death was at hand, he sent 
for Howlril, the brother of the ill-starred 
Ficklea, and sought his forgiveness. 
Howlril was of the Castilian hue and 
temper. Hecame,cursed Deadwood, and 
spat in his face! 


That mighty hollow muscle, the heart 
of the Paralytic, collapsed with a pas- 
sion of such awful force that each turgid 
blood-vessel stood out like the gnarled 
roots of a century-old oak. But he turned 
the other cheek. With one hand he 
caught the wretch who had spat upon 
him; with the other he wrenched in 
twain the iron post of his bed. Then he 
spoke calmly, entreatingly: 


“You see how easily I could slay you. 
But I only ask, once more, your forgive- 
ness. Will you not give it me?” 

And he released him. The little fiend 
sneered at him, and went forth the room 
without opening his lips. 

Gi closed his eyes. 

“God be merciful to him and to me.” 

They were his last words. 

He lies buried not far from the Alley 
he loved so well. His vast Balls of En- 
chased Malachite lie with him there. 
Thither, when the bleak Autumn is in 
its bitterest mood, repairs, at midnight, 
the proudest Beauty of the Republic, the 
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wife of the wealthiest merchant in the 
lignum-vite trade in the City of Business 
Palaces, frantically to weep and violently 
to hurl down the costliest exotics on his 
grave. 


That Beauty is the wretched Bolybub! 


DENVOY. 


In the body of this work I have neg- 
lected to deliver many oracular opinivuns, 
Sibylline leaves, as it were, on the topics 
of the day. I forgot to detail my Hero’s 
exploits in the Montezuman Land and in 
the Crimea, I particularly regret not 
having given his ideas regarding Fortifi- 
cation and Military Strategy, and my 
own views of Religion and Turnips. But, 
having inaugurated the Hippo-Hellen- 
ic, Graeco-Tenpinnic, Muscular-Pedantic 
style of Novel, and having an engage- 
ment to dine this evening at sharp 8, at 
the Trois Freres Provengaux, with my 
friend Malakoff, formerly Pellissier, I 
suppose I may as well lay down the pen, 
(Bagley’s gold, with platinum point.) 
Vale omnes! sed non semper. 


THE END. 





SONNET. 


BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 


Between the sunken Sun, and the new Moon, 
I stood in fields through which a clear brook ran 
With scarce perceptible motion, not a span 
Of its smooth surface trembled to the tune 
Of sunset zephyrs; “O! delicious boon!” 
I cried, “of quiet!—wise is Nature’s plan, 
Who, in her realm as in the soul of man 
Alternates storm with calm, and the loud Noon 
With dewy Evening’s soft and sacred lull: 
Happy the Heart that keeps its twilight hour, 
Which—in the depths of perfect peace reclined, 
Loves to commune with thoughts of tender power, 
Thoughts that ascend—like Angels beautiful—, 


A shining Jacob’s ladder of the mind.” 











THE BROKEN GERANIUM. 


A REMINISCENCE OF VIRGINIA. 


We had a flower-garden—my friend 
Leonora and myself, and it was very beau- 
tiful; I cannot tell you how beautiful. 
We had the loveliest roses, the sweetest 
geraniums, the most captivating verbe- 
nas—heart’s-ease, cape jessamine, fus- 
chias, heliotropes—in short, whatever 
was lovely, sweet and pure; in sucha 
glorious profusion that their luxuriant 
blooms were woven together with all the 
cunning of Arachne’s fabled web. Leo- 
nora’s mother had assigned us the plot 
on account of its peculiarly favourable 
position for the growth and highest de- 
velopment of plants, sloping northward 
and westward, cut off, perhaps, too much 
from the morning sun by the rear wall 
of the old mansion, but yet when water- 
ed by silver dews and gentle rains, and 
kindled into fecundity by the warm 
breath of the air and the golden sun- 
light, a garden of whose blooms a king 
might have been proud; yea, and a 
queen also, if, at the hazard of shaming 
her jewels, she had dared venture there. 

This garden was, in verity, our Para- 
dise. We visited it in the morning, at 
noon, and in the pale twilight, cherish- 
ing the frail, restraining the too luxuri- 
ous, and in dry seasons carrying fresh 
water from the wells to moisten the 
parched lips of the sweet sufferers. Leo- 
nora had a peculiarly happy gift with 
flowers: I believe it was born with her, 
for surely no instruction could give that 
felicitous touch and intuitive sense of 
what each flower needed, which were 
characteristic of her ministries. She 
made her leaf-cups wherein she bore 
away the noxious insects that annoyed 
the flowers—bore them away in love, 
too kind in heart ruthlessly to kill any 
creature that God has made—with deli- 
cate fingers she trailed the festooning 
vines up the lattice or upon the wall, and, 
as an angel-warder over holy children, 
kept watch and ward, as far as possible, 
against any adverse contingencies, or 
melancholy casualties. 

Oh! sweet to my mind is the memory 





ite.” 


of that garden, Sweet are the recollec- 
tions of the delightful talks we had over 
it, discussions of its state, misfurtunes, 
(for it had such now and then, as we 
shall see) and prospects; wondering 
much if the roses would ever bloom ; 
if the verbenas would spread too much 
and overshadow the more modest flowers; 
if the seeds sown in names would come 
up properly, and forming a hundred other 
like conjectures. What splendid bou- 
quets Leonora gathered from those circu- 
lar beds! And oh! with what adroitness 
she used to weave them of flowers and 
leaves, until they stood completed a per- 
fect realization of her own bright, beau- 
tiful fancies: artistic creations of her 
own soul! 

Among all our flowers there was one 
which deserved to be called, ‘‘ our favour- 
It was a rose-geranium, which a 
sweet, invalid girl had given me, to be 
kept as a memorial of her when the 
flowers of her youth should know her 
beauty and excellence no longer. When 
her white fingers placed it in my hands 
one beautiful morning, it was small; but 
under Leonora’s kind care it soon flour- 
ished apace, and cheered us with its 
beauty and sweetness. Ere the first frost 
fell on the leaves and meadows, she took 
it from its bed and transferred it to a 
sheltered niche in the large library, 
where all winter long ministered to and 
guarded by her watchful love, it spread 
its leaves wider and higher, until they 
rested their soft cheeks against the smooth 
window-panes. When spring came again 
and the crocus unfolded its sweetness and 
the snow-drop and the violet gleamed 
in the woods and gardens, she planted 
it again in its summer clime where 
the heart’s ease might comfort and the 
regal rose encourage, all through the 
hours of dejection that come alike upon 
flowers and mortals in the circles of 
life. 

Ah! an hour was coming when none 
of its kindred could comfort—when nei- 
ther wind, nor sun, nor dew, nor even 
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Leonora’s love could avail anything for 
the life of our pet rose-geranium. 

Early in the morning we discovered it, 
but alas! too late, lying upon the bed 
where so long it had flourished in beauty, 
a broken fragment, dissevered at the 
ground. There were no traces of the 
ravager visible—no foot-prints, nor finger- 
marks—the other flowers were all invio- 
late—but our pet was forever destroyed. 

It was a gift from Alice Gray, and she 
was daily drawing nearer to the unseen 
world. It was a bitter disappointment 
to us both—a disappointment which no 
one can appreciate in its fulness unless 
they, too, have received a gift from a 
dear friend just on the grave’s verge, 
and watched it with a long year’s care 
and love, only to hold it in their hands— 
dead. 

It was dead. Dead! there is some- 
thing terrible in that word even when 
applied to a flower. Dead! Ask the 
bleeding heart by the grave of that word! 
Ask the gay child with its hoop and song; 
the Preacher in his surplice, the bride 
at the altar! Dead! the sound is the 
most terrible of all knells. 

The word was ringing in my heart and 
brain when a messenger came bearing a 
note, snowy-white, but sealed with black, 
from the mother of her who gave me the 
geranium. Sweet Alice was dead. 

“At what hour did she die?” I asked 

of the messenger. “Last night, just be- 
fore morning,” was his reply. 
_ “Ts it not strange,” I said afterward to 
Leonora, “that in the same night, per- 
haps in the same hour, the geranium was 
broken ?” 

“Who can tell,” she answered me, 
“the connection between her spirit and 
that flower? The Soul is a mystery, and 
all beauty is one.” We cannot conjec- 
ture how our flower was destroyed, 
whether gently or violently. It may be 
its unknown principle of life departed as 
sweetly as the soul of Alice Gray.” 

“ How did she die?” I asked. 

In the quiet night, just before dawn, 
they say, she was lying white as marble 
on her couch, not asleep, but with closed 
lids as though dreaming or wrapped in 
pleasant reverie. They thought her bet- 
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ter, and the physician held out hopes of 
a temporary recovery. The lamp burned 
low in a distant corner of the room, and 
the nurse sat alone, shading her eyes 
with her hands, haif-tempted to sleep. 
Without all was still: the holy calmness 
of a mid-summer night when the moon is 
full. Suddenly the pale dreamer arose 
upright on her couch. 

“Did you not hear it, Jane ?” 

The half-slumbering nurse sprang up 
in alarm. ‘“ Hear what, darling ?” 

“A church-bell tolling. I heard it 
plainly. Listen! I hear it again !” 

The terrified woman peered in the di- 
rection indicated by the girl. 

“Do you not hear it now?” And she 
caught her by the arm and drew her close 
to herself. : 

“There it sounds, slowly, solemnly, I 
can count each stroke. It is tolling fora 
funeral.” 

Then she said in a subdued voice, as 
though addressing her own inner spirit, 
** Can it be for me?” 

She sank down upon her couch. Her 
head drooped low between her white, 
sculpturesque arms, now emaciated by 
disease; her golden hair covered them 
with a cloud of glory. She spoke calmly 
in a sweet, low voice: 

** You can sit down now, Jane. If I 
need you again, I will call.” 

Alas! she never did call. In the sweet 
morning, when the robin came to her 
window to sing his song, came her 
friends to ask how she passed the night. 
She had indeed passed the night, and 
passed the glory of ineffable day, and 
bathed her pure soul in the radiance of 
another world. They found her placid 
in death—a sweet, calm smile upon her 
lovely face—the lids closed gently over her 
eyes, and her head still encireled by her 
white arms, covered with the glory of her 
golden hair. 

Two days after, when the warm earth 
held in her bosom the beautiful taberna- 
cle wherein dwelt the far more beautiful 
soul of Alice Gray, I, being compara- 
tively a stranger in the lovely green val- 
ley of Old Virginia, asked of Leonora 
a simple narrative of the history of the 
young girl whose death we still deplored; 
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not suspecting for one moment the hum- 
ble, yet painful drama in which she, 
in her physical weakness and woman’s 
mightiness, bore the prominent part. 

This is the unobtrusive history of that 
true heart as I received it from the elo- 
quent lips of Leonora. And I would for 
your sake, oh, my reader, that those same 
lips might send it glowing to your heart, 
that you might know how the humble 
life of a wronged girl is revenged in the 
full soul, and thrilling words of one of 
her own sex. 

Alice Gray was an only child. From 
childhood, having no playmates at home, 
her constant companion was a Henry 
Browne, whose father, a man of wealth 
and influence, dwelt in the large old 
house, whose tall chimneys are visible 
from the front windows of Mr. Gray’s 
mansion. There are no other houses to 
be seen for miles; and from the line 
where their lands meet, far away in 
every direction, run their large, fertile 
fields. ‘‘ A fine stroke of policy it would 
be,” said Mr. Browne to himself one 
day, “if my only child, Henry, could 
win Alice Gray; for then you perceive” — 
with a hearty rub of the hands—‘ all 
these far-stretching acres would belong 
to the house of Browne.” 

Truly, circumstances favoured greatly 
Mr. Browne’s darling plan. Alice with- 
out a playmate, found one suited to her 
age and taste in the boy, Henry, and be- 
sides, both, according to a wise plan of 
his father’s, studied under the same 
teachers. Uniformity of pursuit, and 
their segregated state, alone were suffi- 
cient to bind them closely in friendship, 
and moreover, there was in the two that 
contrast of taste and disposition which 
always in children, especially where 
there is an opposition of sex, acts as 
an attraction to make hearts cohere. 
Together in the spring they hunted the 
earliest wild flowers in the woods: in 
summer wove garlands under the trees, 
or watched the little fledglings fluttering 
in the nests, or essaying flight from the 
boughs: in autumn strolled over the 
hills or through the woods to gather the 
large chesnuts whose burrs the yester- 
night frost opened, or stood hand in 
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hand, gazing at the mist-veiled moun- 
tains or listening to the merry songs of 
the huskers at work in the fields. And 
in winter they sat by the blazing log-fire 
and told each other fairy tales and tasked 
their weak imaginations in a cheerful 
rivalry. 

Thus their childhoods passed, and un- 
consciously they loved each other. By 
no words had it been said, but each took 
it for granted; just as the little brother 
may noi say a word concerning his love 
to his little toddling sister, and yet all 
the time love her with a love deeper than 
death. There was need of a revelation 
to show them that they loved, and more- 
over that their love surpassed the simple 
affection which often passes under that 
name ; and that revelation came. 

One cold morning in early winter, 
when a slight crust of ice was on the 
ground, word was brought to Alice that 
Henry Browne, by the fall of his horse 
on the ice, had shattered his arm, and re- 


_ eeived other injuries of a deeply serious 


nature. Mr. and Mrs, Gray had just be- 
fore driven to the neighbouring town on 
business, and there was no one to pre- 
vent Alice from executing her resolution 
to walk over to Mr. Browne’s and ascer- 
tain for herself the nature and extent of 
her friend’s injuries. The servants were 
unanimously of the opinion that ‘‘ Miss 
Alice must hab hur own way,” and offer- 
ed but a trifling resistance. Wrapping 
herself in a cloak, forth she went, deli- 
cate girl as she was, along the slippery 
road, buffetted and chilled by the rude, 
cold winds that ever and anon drifted 
masses of snow in her face. Yet she 
was undaunted. On she went until she 
reached the house, and saw for herself 
the shattered arm and the cuts over the 
forehead, that left no room for doubt con- 
cerning the truth of the reports she had 
heard. At the sight her childish nature 
lost its control, and as she stooped to kiss 
Henry’s pale forehead, a flood of tears 
broke from her eyes and ran aown upon 
his face. 

The revelation was made. The chil- 
dren (for they were such) knew for the 
first time that they loved more deeply 
than children generally do, and the 
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knowledge sent smiles over Henry’s fine 
face. Mr. Browne and his wife saw not 
in vain ; and beneath these idle tears of 
children, discerned afar the realization of 
their oft-discussed project. 

The winter passed slowly away. And 
when the spring came with her birds 
and flowers, Henry was strong enough to 
walk out with Alice to these old nooks in 
the woods, where they knew the earliest 
wild flowers grew. And there, on the 
first of their spring-day excursions, he 
told his love, and encircling each other 
with their arms, upon a mossy throne of 
rocks, they vowed eternal constancy and 
fidelity then and forever. 

We ought not to despise the loves of 
children. ‘The child is father of the 
man,” and the loves of childhood swell 
and expand in after years with the ma- 
ture fruit of the vine, whose pure juice 
is the most glorious intoxication which 
the human heart feels upon earth. And 
I hope to show here that, on one side, 
this love, pledged by two children in 
the shade of the woods, was more en- 
during than life. 

Years passed on, and Henry’s disposi- 
tion, always adventurous, began to in- 
flame with a desire for daring exploits for 
something to break up the old monotony 
of his country life. His blood boiled 
with a passion for heroic achievement, 
and every wild, thrilling story that could 
be found in newspapers or history, was 
read again and again with morbid avidi- 
ty. His old passion for horsemanship 
and hunting grew effete, became almost 
distasteful, and home with its endear- 
ments, nay, even Alice’s love, weighed 
little in the balance against this domi- 
nant passion. 

Finally, wearied out by a fruitless re- 
sistance, his father and mother consented 
to his project to join a party of gentle- 
men about to embark for California. 
Sorrowfully they bade him adieu—their 
only son and hope—but they consoled 
their hearts with his oft-repeated promise, 
that after he had distinguished himself 
and satisfied his desire for honour, he 
would return, marry his dear Alice, and 
settle down to live upon the ancestral 
acres. 
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It was in the sweet spring-time that he 
rode over to say, “ Farewell” to the girl 
whose life was bound up in his—whose 
faithful heart beat only for his happiness. 
Day, like a sweet, majestic song played 
to the lyre of angels, had died in “long, 
sequacious notes”’ over delicious, sunset- 
piled scenery, and tender twilight, as if 
a tear wrought by the melancholy of the 
strain in Nature’s eyes, glimmered over 
the long stretches of the greening land- 
scape. He lingered in the parlour long, 
as if loth to start on an errand that 
woke the slumberous energies of passion, 
though his horse pawed restively under 
the large locust; he mounted at last, but 
yet curbed his horse’s ardour, and com- 
pelled him to walk along the smooth 
road where erst he struck fire from his 
noisy feet. Whataileth him? Who can 
tell? But can it be that along the face 
of night move the solemn shadows of the 
Future—the long procession of coming 
days of sin and nights of disquiet; ter- 
minated with a sable hearse and a small, 
fresh grave? I know not. But if the 
Future be fixed, an occult Alp-land—and 
man alone be progressive, why may not 
glimpses of her awful front be disclosed 
through a cloud-rift, or a long shadow at 
times smite the face of him ‘who far- 
ther from the East must travel,” attend- 
ed by visions of Heaven and phantoms 
of terror from Hades ? 


Alice sat in the long porch, watching the 
gathering shades upon the distant moun- 
tain. The book, with which she had be- 
guiled her fancy, lay by her side; her 
head rested on her hand, as in statues I 
have seen, and the delicately lashed 
lids shut in the yearning sweetness of 
her meek eyes. She was dreaming, but 
sleep folded no pinion over her senses. 
Oh! Poets, tell me what it is when a 
maiden dreams, for I turn with eagerness 
from the painful memories of the night- 
dreams of my fancy to the conception of 
a sweet muiden’s dream, painless, blessed? 
I know she felt no pain, for her face was 
as placid as a seraph’s in that dim twi- 
light. 


But she started. The gate was swung 
open and swift as a bird’s flight Henry 
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Browne spurred his horse along the 
broad avenue, under the drooping boughs 
of the old trees. She sprang to meet 
him. 

“You are late,” she said, ‘‘ very late-— 
my heart was sick waiting for you.” 

‘“‘ But it is better late than never, dar- 
ling. I was delayed by the innumerable 
preparations for my departure in the 
morning.” 

“Must you go, indeed. I have been 
hoping so fondly that you would yet stay. 
Why, to-night as I sat looking at the sun- 
set, I dreamed that you would stay, and 
live at your old home, and we would be 
so happy. But whatamI saying! You 
long to be a distinguished man, whose 
name shall shine as a star in the chroni- 
cles of your race, and I would die to 
make you so. Come, sit down and let us 
have a good talk this last night.” 

“That’s sensible, Alice. I will not stay 
in California long—only a few years, and 
when I return we will always live to- 
gether. And after Fame, that will fill up 
the complement of heaven or earth.” 

His tone was gay, bu: artificial, and it 
wrung secret tears from her eyes. Could 
it be that he would be false—that his 
heart was as hollow as his words seemed 
to indicate! But she cast the thought 
from her. Her love was too steadfast 
and pure to harbour a doubt. 

The night deepened, and taking his 
arm they walked down the avenue to- 
wards the gate. The hour of parting 
was come, and her woman’s heart was 
taxed to its utmost tension. They ar- 
rived at the small gate through which 
they had so often passed in the glorious 
child-days that were no more. She 
paused and pointed her white finger to- 
ward a gleaming star in the west. Her 
tone was like one inspired to rule. 

‘Promise me that every night you will 
look at that star and think of me and the 
memories of our love!” 

He stooped to her brow and spoke his 
answer by akiss. Just then a brilliant 
meteor flashed athwart the sky. 

“See,” she said, breaking away from 
his clasp, “ there is Fame, oh ! Henry— 
better be that star that is hidden to all 
save the philosopher’s glass than such 
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a winged splendour across the eyes of the 
world, ending in black night.” 

The appeal was in vain. He drew her 
to his heart—his voice softened, and she 
saw large tears glisten in the moonlight. 

“You wrong me, darling. In the 
presence of all these glorious hosts of 
worlds, I vow eternal love to you.” 

She clung to him, her face drenched 
with tears of joy. He pressed a burning 
kiss to her lips, and in a moment was in 
the saddle, and spurring like the wind 
along the homeward road. She watched 
him until he disappeared from sight in 
the dusk of the night and the shades of 
the trees, and then returned to her home. 

What was it she heard as she closed 
the gate? Was it an illusion of fancy? 
To the last day of her death she affirmed 
that she heard the village bell toll a long, 
sad knell for a departed soul. 

The year passed away, and another 
May night, the anniversary of that of 
which I have spoken, and its exact coun- 
terpart, hung like a holy prayer of angels 
over our old world. The stars that looked 
upon the earth that night saw no longer 
a beautiful being, reverie-wrapt, sitting 
in the shade of the old porch. Alice was 
indeed there, but she was not the Alice 
Gray of a yearago. Deeper sadness was 
upon her face, and a mute melancholy in 
her eyes, as she gazed long and ardently 
upon a blushing star that hung in the 
west. 

“He will not see it any more,” she 
said, ‘it shines sweetly over his grave in 
a distant land.” 

Yet there was no sorrow nor repining 
in her words or tones. She kissed the 
rod of divine chastisement, and loved on. 

Does love ever die? This is my an- 
swer. Does the soul ever find a grave? 

One year before he had sworn eternal 
love to her, and now he was dead—that 
was her tender wail. They wrote his 
father that he had made one of a party 
who, upon deeply important business, 
had undertaken to pass through the ter- 
ritory of a hostile Indian tribe—and 
death to all save one or two, was the 
consequence, He fell bravely fighting 
against an overwhelming host of savages, 
and his pocket-book, containing some 
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letters from Alice, and a lock of her hair, 
was transmitted as the last relic of Hen- 
ry Browne. 


After the first burst of grief was spent, 
she became very calm—no murmur es- 
caped her—but it was plain to all that 
her health was fast failing. When she 
walked up the aisle of the church on Sun- 
days, all the people looked with pity on 
her pale face, and feeble form ; all loved 
her with a deep love, for none could help 
it, but love never yet restrained a soul 
from leaving earth. She joined with her 
sweet’ voice in the psalm and responses, 
and many a voice in the congregation 
was silent, that her pathetic, penitential 
words might be heard. 

Death is a great Artist. In his work- 
shop Mortality is touched into glory like 
unto that which shines in the face of a 
saint. Howcan we doubt that that which 
is corruptible shall be made incorrupti- 
ble and meet to stand in Heaven, when 
we see a lovely girl wrought into the 
perfect beauty of Death ? 


Oh! radiantly beautiful was Alice 
Gray when I first saw her, two years ago, 
riding out with her father to catch the 
fresh breeze of morning on the upland. 
I had heard of her loveliness, but was 
unprepared for that morning’s vision. 
Her golden hair was brushed in bandeaux 
over her temples, disclosing the fulness 
of her white brow; her hat with its dark 
plumes was as a back-ground to her clear 
features, white as pearl, save on each 
cheek a glow of rose, reminding me of the 
gray sky of dawn blushing with tints of 
purple. All day my brain was haunted 
by her image, as a sweet poem haunts one, 
or as the deep eyes and mournful face of 
an Evangeline I saw last summer, have 
ever haunted me since. 


It was through Leonora that I made 
her acquaintance some days after. One 
glorious autumn night I walked through 
the woods to carry her a promised book : 
it was just when the leaves, fully chang- 
ed upon the boughs, were falling before 
the melancholy winds with such soft rus- 
tle and soothing music. It beguiled my 
fancy to gather the most gorgeous and 
weave them into a fantastic garland, just 
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as when a boy I used to gather the dry, 
gorgeous leaves from books and weave 
them into bouquets of fancy in my brain. 
The shades of evening approached, and 
the chilly air fell down from the sky as 
I entered the large parlour, rich with the 
crimson light of a grand Virginia fire, 
before which Alice was sitting. 

She welcomed me with a sweet smile, 
and rising, extended her white hand. 

“It grew so late I scarcely expected 
you would keep your promise. But I am 
so glad you are come.” 


I gave her the garland of leaves. “ Au- 
tum presents them as her tribute to the 
queen of her domain,” I said silently. 


*‘ Autumn is both wise and kind,” she 
replied. Let me read you.her moral. 
Youth flourishes in green beauty—sorrow 
comes like frost, and as life, shaken by 
the chill winds of affliction—warm winds 
in truth they are, they only seem cold— 
casts its foliage of hopes, the colours 
grew brilliant and varied, and cover a 
poor, cold heart with a shroud dipped in 
rainbows. 


‘She has sent many oak leaves, I see. 
The oak is the brave heart that defies the 
tempest; though its leaves fall, it lives 
on hale and strong; the lightning may 
smite its cheek, and the snows pile 
against its trunk, yet when Spring comes 
it will bud and put forth leaves again.” 


The book I bore her was Tennyson’s 
Poems, which she had never seen. She 
desired me to read some of the poems 
aloud. 


‘Shall they be gay or mournful?” I 
asked. 


** Both,” she answered; “ but mourn- 
ful songs befit my spirit and the season.” 


I selected what to me appears the most 
wildly mournful poem. in the language, 
“Mariana in the Moated Grange.” It 
touched her to tears—sweet tears from 
a pure heart, tears such as Tennyson 
sings of as coming from memory of hap- 
py days that are no more. Was there 
nothing in the situation of Mariana akin 
to hers? Ah! yes, but she knew it not, 
else might she have made that terrible 
wail ; 
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“Then she said, ‘I am very dreary, 
He will not come,’ she said ; 

She wept, ‘I am aweary, aweary, 
O God! that I were dead!” 


Why must a glorious belief be torn 
from the heart of a maiden just setting 
her feet on the dreary death-land? Alice 
had found consolation in the death of 
him she fondly loved, by an assurance 
that he died faithful to his first love. We 
shall see! 

A gentleman, one of the number with 
whom Henry Brown went out, returned 
to his friends in Virginia. He had parted 
from Henry immediately upon their ar- 
rival in San Francisco and thenceforward 
lost sight of him for a long season. He 
knew nothing of his location or business, 
in fact had almost forgotten his existence 
in the whirl of a new and active life, 
until the day previous to his departure 
from San Francisco. 

He met him in the street, and although 
but little more than one year had elapsed 
since they parted, found him so altered 
as almost to elude recognition. The mer- 
ry, companionable friend—the life of the 
party on shipboard, the bravest, lightest- 
hearted of them all, was now transform- 
ed into a dashing, reckless man of the 
world, on whom the last night’s revelry 
showed itself painfully. Twelve months 
had completely wrecked him ; but he was 
not dead. 

He gave yet other information; he was 
married. ‘To whom?” it was eagerly 
inquired. A splendid, haughty city 
belle, whose wit and recklessness, wealth 
and beauty drove from his mind all 
thoughts of his first love, and brought 
him in a few months a dying suitor and 
adorer at her feet. She was pleased with 
the fine, open chivalry of his character, 
—fascinated with his noble face and in- 
telligent expression, and determined in 
her love by his stories of his father’s 
large estate in far away Virginia, which 
by inheritance would soon be his. The 
nuptuals followed before the year was 
out, and with his splendid, hollow-heart- 
ed bride he wedded a perpetual misery 
that craved oblivion in sin. 

Ah! that letter and that lock of hair. 
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False love led to 
falsehood in all respects, and a lying let- 
ter was easily written to cloak perjury. 


It was all plain then. 


The intelligence spread, like wild fire, 
through the valley, and was discussed in 
every family circle. In such circum- 
stances, it was impossible to keep Alice 
in doubt save fora time. Notwithstand- 
ing the care of her parents and the si- 
lence of her friends, she discovered it 
just as the first air of Spring come to her 
window, and her familiar robins sang to 
her from the trees. 


Her friends thought the knowledge 
would kill her. It did no such thing. 
They err who think a woman a mere 
straw, tossed about in the gales of un- 
controllable feeling : indeed they do. She 
has a strength as immutable as the hills, 
and especially when her heart is wronged 
does this strength bear her soul up on 
the wings of eagles. To Alice the know- 
ledge was as water poured out: she made 
no murmur, uttered no words of re- 
proach; her health did not even show 
its effect; she was as calm and lovely 
and fragile as before. She talked to her 
mother of Henry’s perfidy with a clear, 
tearless eye, and an unfaltering voice ; 
none would have suspected her to be so 
complete an heroine. She hoped he 
might be happy; she forgave him that 
he had wronged her—that was all. 


Still her strength failed in the same 
ratio as before. Summer came, but she 
grew daily weaker. One sweet day in 
June, Leonora and I went to see her. 
The air was clear and fresh, and her 
health seemed for the time much improv- 
ed; she was buoyant in spirits even to 
gayety. Her lily cheeks were interspers- 
ed with roses, as in Northern regions 
Kane saw poppies growing by the banks 
of rivers of ice, encircled by bergs and 
plains of eternal snow; and her eyes had 
a brightness that was painful as the har- 
binger of a sure and speedy death. We 
walked out in the garden, where in child- 
hood she had spent so many happy hours, 
to the spot where was growing a beauti- 
ful geranium—her pet all through the 
last winter and the previous summer, 
and to her a memento of Henry. She 
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needed no memorial of him then, and he 
deserved none. She turned to me: 

“T know certainly that I cannot live 
long, and I wish you to have this gera- 
nium. It may be you will prize the gift 
for my sake.” 

Her tones were so sad that I could 
scarce restrain the tears that rushed to 
my eyes. I thanked her for the gift, 
and promised to treasure it as my life. 

To Leonora she said : 

“You will help him watch it for my 
sake. And if Henry should ever return 
after I am gone, give him a cluster of 
leaves, and say they were my dying gift 
—a memorial of past love, a sign of for- 
giveness.”’ 

Then turning to me with a sweet smile: 

** How can spirits better minister to the 
living than through beauty. You taught 
me to know with poor Keats that ‘a 
thing of beauty is a joy forever.’ If I 
can, I will talk to my friends in the swells 
of grasses stranded on the Summer air, 
in the odour of flowers, or the light 
whispers of the leaves when their edges 
meet. Our Saviour loved the lilies of 
the field and the birds of the air. You 
have helped me to find a wondrous beau- 
ty in them; and hereafter, when you 
hear the zephyr kissing the leaves of my 
geranium, or this robin, whose music we 
love, greets you in the morn, think that 
I am near you, enjoying the infinite 
beauty of our God’s creation, which you 
can never fully feel until you, too, have 
put off mortality.” 

Death to her mind had no terrors, 
Long time she would sit and tell me in 
glowing language her visions of Heaven, 
and her anticipations of its glories. A 
living faith supported her as her feet ap- 
proached the tomb. All her life was a 
beautiful tapestry, woven upon “ Love to 
Christ,” and through the whole, like a 
delicate, all-enduring thread of gold, ran 
her pure, holy love for Henry Browne. 

Why linger longer on this sad theme? 
Glorious is woman’s love! Oh! richer 
he than all the monarchs of India who 
can worthily win and wear it! Henry 
Browne was unworthy of such supernal 
devotion as filled the heart of her to 
whom he had plighted a holy troth be- 
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fore God and His angels. 


Falsely in his 
case rings the old song: 


“Tis said that absence conquers love, 
But oh! believe it not.” 


Better had he died, slain by the toma- 
hawk of the savage, than to live perjured 
before God, men, and his own soul. Did 
he ever truly love the sweet Alice? Who 
can tell? She thought so, and lavished 
on him all the stores of her rich virtue ; 
lived with his image in her heart, cher- 
ished more holily than ever was that of 
large-eyed Madonna, and died, no doubt, 
thinking of him, and blending his name 
in prayer with that of her Saviour. 

“* And now,” said Leonora, “‘ you know 
the rest. Henry Browne and his wife 
will soon be here. So, at least, he has 
written. Before he comes, if you are 
willing, we will smooth her grave, and 
plant sweet flowers over it; through whose 
fresh lips her words of love and memory 
may cut his false heart like swords in 
battle. You must take him there with 
you some morning, and while he stands 
by her grave, tell him Alice Gray’s last 
words; give him acluster of geranium 
leaves and say for me, ‘ Woman’s love 
is love forevermore.’ ”” 


One pleasant morning in August Henry 
Browne and myself were riding through 
the smiling valley towards the church 
and graveyard on the hill, consecrated 
forevermore to me by the grave of Alice 
Gray. I said nothing to him of my er- 
rand, and he suspected nothing. He 
was that day the most miserable man 
that has ever rode a horse by my side,— 
his old friends regarded him with aver- 
sion; his father, without hope in his 
own son, was cold and formal, and he 
could not find in his haughty, irascible 
wife any consolation for the pains of con- 
science or the neglect of friends. 

The road wound around the graveyard 
wall, and when we reached the gate of 
entrance, I checked my horse, 

** Would you like to walk through the 
graveyard, Mr. Browne ?” 

“‘ Not this morning,” he replied quick- 
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ly, “it is getting warm and we had bet- 
ter get home.” 

“We will have time enough. Doubt- 
less there are some graves of old friends 
here, which you would like to see again. 
There is one grave that I wish to see, 
maybe for the last time, and you had bet- 
ter come.” 

By this time I had tied my horse, and 
was at his side. He had no excuse for 
refusing longer, and submitted with a 
gloomy grace. 

There was the grave right before us— 
green and garnitured with the flowers of 
Leonora’s planting. At the head of the 
sleeper a marble lamb crouched on a 
sward of snowy lilies, and below were 
cut the few words: 


Our Daughter Alice, 


We paused a little, and neither spoke. 
Oh! that grave was eloquent; though 
dead, the sweet girl spoke to us that mor- 
ning—to me in the flowers, to him in 
fearful memories, I dared not raise my 
eyes to his face for some time, and my 
heart failed me as I thought of my er- 
rand. ‘‘ He is wretched enough,” I said 
to myself, “let him alone.” But I 
thought of the pale beauty that I saw 
fade in patience—and all for him—of 
Leonora’s charge, and courage came back 
to my heart. 

“ She was a lovely girl. Oh! her life 
was a glorious poem, drawn out in a 
mournful cadence with a long, swelling 
note of beauty, sinking, rising, dying in 
an echo over the hills of the spirit-land, 
for an end. One day, awhile before she 
died, she was in the garden and gave me 
a geranium, bidding me keep it holily for 
her sake, and charging me to gather a 
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cluster of leaves and present them—a 
memorial of past love, a sign of forgive- 
ness—unto you when you should come. 
Here”—I put my hand in my breast and 
drew from thence the sweet green leaves 
—‘‘is her dying gift to Henry Browne.” 

He took them and pressed them to his 
lips. 

‘*God knows,” he said in a tone of de- 
spair, “1 have sinned deeply against 
you, my first, my only love, Alice Gray. 
And now my punishment is greater than 
I can bear. May Heaven forgive me!” 

“She has forgiven you, and God may,” 
I said, ‘‘ for she loves you still. Be as- 
sured, though we may neglect and deride 
it, a woman’s love is love forevermore.” 

He strode from the graveyard, mount- 
ed his horse, and in silence we rode 
away. 


Ah! Iam far away from the grave of 
Alice Gray. The howling winds of Win- 
ter chase the Summer to her death over 
the blue hills. The flowers I planted over 
that grave have faded ; the leaves of the 
maples pile in dun splendour upon the 
rose that covers her: the snow—no less 
white than ber own soul—will lie there 
in the cold days of Winter. But I ween, 
where the white-ephoded angels have 
harps and sweet songs that sound like 
many waters, ascend around the Mount 
Zion where the Lamb dwells, she, a 
pure lily of the valley, resting on 
the bosom of her Saviour, turneth her 
sweet eyes, not where snows pile and 
winds sweep over a quiet country grave, 
but where a great white throne is reared, 
and an ineffable glory dwells. 
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THE TWO SUMMERS. 
BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 


I, 


There is a golden season in our year 
Between October’s hale, and lusty cheer, 
And the hoar frosts of Winter’s empire drear, 


If. 


Which like a fairy flood of mystic tides 
Whereon divine Tranquillity abides, 
The Kingdom of the sovereign Months divides : 


III. 


Then, Autumn’s wailing winds their requiems cease, 
*Ere Winter’s sturdier storms have gained release, 


And earth, and heaven alike are bright with peace. 


IV. 


O! Heart! thou hast thy golden season too! 
A blissful interlude of birds, and dew, 
Of balmy gates, and skies of deepest blue! 


V. 


That second Summer when life’s work is done, 
The harvest hoarded, and the autumn sun 


Gleams on the fruitful fields our toil hath won, 


VI. 


Which, also, like a fair mysterious tide 
Whereon calm Thoughts like ships at anchor ride, 
Doth the wide Kingdom of our years divide. 


VII. 


This passed, what more of life’s rude path remains 
Winds through unlighted vales, and dismal plains, 
The home of chilling Blights, or fevered Pains. 


VIII. 


Pray then, ye favoured few along whose ways 
Life’s Indian Summer pours its mellow rays, 
That ye may die ’ere dawn the Evil Days; 


IX. 


Sink on that Season’s kind, and genial breast, 





While still your sun shines cloudless in the West, 
The elect of God whom Life, and Death have blessed! 








Dear Bitty: 


I cum hoam fum a vissitin uv the Pres- 
sydint in high sperrits. The squirtin 
wine had got into my hed, which it felt 
like a hous-raisin wus a gvin on some- 
whar, or ruther like the publick mind 
ware roustid apun a impawtunt subjick 
of genrul intris. Thar apeared to bea 
good eel uv ixsitemunt, and I had a in- 
larged vue, as it twuz fum sum mount- 
ing eminents. Oans he poked off to one 
plais or anuther, levin me to entur my 
bodin hous aloan but puffickly cuntentid 
and rezined. The fust thing I heard it 
were little ole Melloo a skratchin on his 
fiddil and a makin uv prehaps the sick- 
nest and horrowblis souns in the wirl. 
He can’t play no fiddil. The neckst 
thing I dun, I run against Mayan in the 
dark—snatcht her rite up, carrid her in 
my room, shet the dough, and lockt it, 
detummined to diskoover the reesin she 
spoke Inglish sumtiems and then agin 
Iritch sumtiems, or dyin the atemp. She 
ware sollid, Billy, is a wannut stump, 
wayin, I jedged, a hundud and fotty 
poun nect, but she warnt nuthin but a 
shuck boalstur to me, feelin is I did. 
Mo rover, it ar a noan fac that a man, 
mo ptickly ef he ar yung, kin toat mo 
gal, mo ptickly ef she ar yung and pritty, 
then uy enny uther substunts uv nater, 
whether uv the anemil, vedjetubble, or 
minrul kingdum ; and I candlely bleeve 
that eavin a pur uv muels kin haul fo 
to one, by wate, uv gearls to enny uther 
kine uv truck. 


I hadin sean Mayan to speak to her fer 
Idunno when. SolI set her doun ona 
cheer, lit my lamp, set doun myself, and 
lookt at her and sed nuthin. I diddent 
knew what too say. I had dun dun the 


thing almost befo I knowd it, thout know- 
in how I cum to do it, and had nearly for- 
got what I dun it fer, igzackly. She 
lookt at me mad is fier. 
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Mozis and Mayan. A revelashun. A fight. 
clear off. Second vissit to the Pressydint. 







Mozis Arrested. Horrid times. Things 


“Is it outin yo centsis ye ar?” she 
sais. 

I shet my mouth hard. 

“J do be thinkin its murther ye ar arf- 
ther.” 

I sais not a sillybul. 


She jumpt at the dough like litenin, 
but I ketcht ber, took the key out and 
pnt it in my pocket. She fit desprit, but 
I hilt her, and finely set her back in the 
cheer agin, while she set thar pail is 
flour pantin fer breth, and lookin at me 
with her black eyes like sheed burn me 
cleen up. I set puffickly still and did- 
dent bat my eye wunst. Then she give 
up. She took to cryin like I don’t warnt 
to sea noboddy cry agin. I drord my 
cheer up and took her han; she thode 
me off like I’d been a mockersin snaik 
and cryd mo thenuvver. I tried it agin; 
she thode me off agin feerser then the 
fust time, and kep on acryin. I getherd 
a pipe, filled it with that good Linchbug 
tobarker, and petendid to smoak. But I 
ware skeerd. I ware feard sheed kill 
herself, she cryd so. I begged her, I 
Bais : 

“‘ Mayan, fer the Lord’s saik don’t cry 
so. I don’t mean you no harm. I'd die 
ten thousin deths befo I’d hert a har uv 
yo hed.” 

But that maid her wuss. So thar we 
set,—she a cryin and 1a trimblin. You 
may depen I wrepentid what I had dun. 
I got up and opined the dough, onlockt 
it, and spred it wide opin. She stopt in 
aminnit. She got up to go out, stilla 
sobbin, but makin no noise. I put my 
han on her shoalder verry gently, and 
sais : 

“ Pleas don’t go, Mayan.” 

She didin pull mighty hard, so I jes 
led her back eesy, and set her doun agin, 
and she commenst a cryin but not like 
befo—peard like it come mo softer to 
her. I hitched up my cheer clost to her, 
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tryin to taik her han, but she pulld it 
away, slowly tho’. Arfter while, she 
lookt up at me, her buteful black eyes 
full uv teers, and sais mighty sorrerful 
and wreprorchful, she sais : 

“* Mistur Addums, you ortint to do me 
soe.” 

“Thar now, thar now !” I sais, jumpin 
spang outin my cheer; “thar now! I 
ketched you. By gravy!” I sais, “that’s 
no Irish talk, and you aint no Irish 
nuther. Now you got to up and tell me 
evvry single bit about yoself. Yu’ve bin 
@ possummin long anuf, and you shant 
goa step tel you tell me. You sertny 
shell not.” 

She lookt at me like sheed look me 
throo. Then she smiled a littil bit uv a 
smile, but her eyes still full of teers, 
and sais sollum is possybil : 

«Then shet the dough,” 

Ishet it, quick. 

** Lock it,” she sais. 

I lockt it. I ware comin back to taik 
my seat, when she sais in the saim sor- 
rerful vois: 

“‘Hadint you better blow out the lite ? 
Some uy the gentilmen might wanter 
cum into sea you.” 

“Well!” thinks I, “this beets the 
beet.” But I blode out the lite and sais 
nuthin. 

When she made me to go with her to 
the back winder, whar the moon was a 
shinin over the houstops, and thar we 
set doun, and she tole me everything. I 
shill tell you awl about it sum these dais. 
Shees a wrispectable girl, Billy, hily eju- 
katid, and uv good parrintedge—a reel 
lady, in fac. Her father is a kine uv 
preecher, which they calls in Dland a 
Q-rate ; gittin monsus po pay, sumthin like 
asirkit rider, which he’s a gentilman nuv- 
vertheless. She ware a high-sperritid 
gearl, which rund away becos her father 
marrid her step-muther and she coodint 
git along with her. Wher she cum to 
this kuntry, she took to talkin like the 
rest uv the charmber mades, and took to 
doin uv hous wurk, becos she sed it ware 
the ferst thing that come to hand, and, 
arfter tryin it, she liked it becos it kep 
her helthy and in good sperrits. Her 
farther have sent her munny to come 
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hoam wrepeetidly, but she wont come, 
on a count uv her step-muther. She 
staid in Knew Yawk a ear, then come 
heer, whar she’s bin goin on 2 ears. 
This ar a meer outlyin uv the fax uy the 
case, Billy, but it’s the plane truth, and 
nuthin elts. What a pictcher uv the 
sersiety uv the grate sitty uv Washing- 
tun. A white gearl, a pritty gearl, a 
reel lady, with fotty times the cents uv 
the women that hize her, watin on evvry 
Tom, Dick, and Harry! It’s two bad, 
two bad intily! and ortent to be so no 
longer. I ixpec thars menny anuther po 
gearl jis like Mayan is, and she sais so 
two. 

We had a long, long, hapy talk thar 
by the winder. I declar, Billy, I nuvver 
felt so sosherbil and sattisfide in my life. 
She seamed to plais so much confidents 
in me, like I wus her bruther, or kussen, 
or sumthin. It tetched me to theco. A 
cloc strikd 2 befo we partid, and then I 
didn want her to go, but she sed she 
must. I giv her my lamp, she lit it, tole 
me not to say nuthin to noboddy bout 
what she had tole me, tole me good nite, 
and when she got part way up the steps, 
stopt, and smilin doun at me tole me 
gool nite agin. Oh Billy, Billy, hunny 
ar wirmwood cumpard to the speach uv 
wimmin sumtimes, Gudness nose! it 
doo apear to make a feller’s hart melt in 
his bress. 

I didn sleep nun that nite; I didn 
eavin ondress. I jis laid on the bed 
thinkin, thinkin, in a sort uv trants, and 
shood uv hav laid thar fur uvver, ef, a 
bout the braker day, Mr. Argruff, he had- 
inter cum in. His face ware gassly and 
evil beyond amost ennything. Ile dropt 
intoo a cheer and bowd his hed upon the 
tabil and giv a grone—sich a grone! it 
friz the blud in my verry vanes. Then 
he looks up, like he diddent no whar 
he ware, and begins to cuss hisself orful, 
orful, and call hisself fool, fool, fool, lik 
he wisht he cood tar his hart out and dis- 
troy hisself with his own langwidge. I 
jumpt offin the bed and run to him and 
begd him to tell me what the motter wus. 
He give a start saim is ef heed bin shot. 
Billy, he ware drunk. His breth had 
that ar green, pizenus odur uv a man 
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which drinks a heep and constunt. He 
thought he ware in his oan room, and 
when he foun whar he wuz, and seen 
me good, he new me, he begins a cryin, 
and sich eryin—Mayan’s warnt nuthin 


to it. It ara turrabil thing fer to seaa 
man cry is he dun. It mighty nigh 
killed me, cos I has a high apinyun uv 
Mr. Argruff. 

When he got over his fit, at least the 
wust uv it, he let me know all bout it. 
Betwixt his intruption uv his wremarks 
with fust a cryin and then a cussin uv 
himself, I cood barly make out whut he 
sed, ixcept it twuz this: That he were 
in love with a yung lady, which I shant 
call her name, and had coted her, and 
she had kickt him, and he goes and gits 
drunk, and the fust thing he node he had 
dun gone and seed her farther, and tole 
him how he loved his dawter and awl 
about it. Did you uvver heer uy sicha 
thing, Billy? It ware enuf to make 
him cuss hisself, and mo too. When he 
cum to tell about it, I thought heed a 
gone distracktid with shaim he ware so 
. mad with hisself. 

I cumfutted him the bess I cood, which 
it ware ruther po cumfut, tride to maik 
him lay down in my bed, but he wooden 
let me, sol tuk him two his oan room, 
ondrest him, put him to bed, and left 
him, 

My hart ware hevvy is led, thinkin 
how the bess pepil in Washingtun seamd 
to be a flicktid with sum dredful habbet 
or anuther, and how retchid a life the 
happist uv um leeds, when I come away 
frum the hous whar Mr. Argruff bodid. 
I felt like I wantid to git away frum thar 
and git hoam whar thar wuz sum quiat 
and pees, and whar pepil, ef they aint 
smart, is sertny natchrul and contentid. 

When I cum to the Mintzpi Hous, and 
had eet my breckfuss, Miss Saluda Trun- 
gil and her little sister got arfter me, 
pleggin me most to deth. Fust they tole 
me my sweetart, Miz Hanscum, (which 
she nuvver wuz no sweetart uv mine a 
tall,) had dun rund away with a feller, 
and gone posably to the devyel. And I 
diddent keer ef she had. Then they 
kept a makin me tell bout my vissit to 
the Pressydint, and the mo I tole how 
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kinely the Pressydint treatid me and how 
much I wus pleesed and all, the mo they 
lafft and lafft, untel I thought nar one 
uv um had good sense. No wonder they 
lafft; for ef you bleeve me, Billy, I had- 
int sean no Pressydint a tall, and the 
hous which I thought it ware the privit 
resedints uv the Minnistur uv Bengall wuz, 
what they call a Forrer Banc. Forrer is 
sumtimes called Farrow and sumtimes 
Fareo, and it ar a gaim uv cards, playd 
out uva kind uy Scedlitt’s Pouder box, 
and a hole passel uy roun pieces uv ivry ; 
but Forrer as the rightist way to per- 
nounts it. I has sence sean the gaim 
plaid a sevril number uv times, but kin- 
not understand it igzackly. 

It ware a long tiem befo I cood fairly 
bleeve that Oans he wood fool me so 
about the Pressydint, and I don’t think 
now he wood uv hay dun it ef that ar 
little yaller fiddlin tacky uv a Melloo 
hadint a put him up to it. I wisht I 
may be consoun! ef when I foun out 
he had a prinserpul hand in it, ef I didin 
hay a good mine to war him out aginst 
the groun. But, in pint uv size, he aint 
no mo to me then a huckilberry in a wa- 
gun, and I nuvver yit fit a runt and nuy- 
ver intens to. 

Well, I lef the Mintzpi Hous mad is 
the verry devvel and distrest in the bar- 
gain. It taint so mighty plesint to find 
peepil keep constunt makin fun uv you 
and deseevin uv you, which shows the 
meenniss uv sitty folks, which has sense 
anuf to tend too thar oan bizniss ef they 
got enny. 

I had dun waitid and waited about that 
ar skeam uv mine, and spent munny un- 
tel it warnt no use in waitin no longer, 
and I coodin bar to wait a minnit mo. 
So I goes to my trunce, gits it out, wraps 
it up keerfully, and goes and shows it to 
aman apintid to atend to them things. He 
tole me it warnt wuth a dam. But I 
sean throo that. Ile jis wantid to git me 
to sell it to him fer nuthin, then he cood 
maik a everlastin forchin out’n it. Sol 
goes to anuther—thar’s hunduds uv um 
in Washingtun, Billy. He sais the saim 
the fust man sed. SoI goes to anuther, 
and anuther, and anuther, untel I wus 
broke doun with fateeg and dissypint- 
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mint at the meanniss and jellersy uv 
mankine. One feller did offer to taik and 
put it thro, ef I’d giv him thurty dollers. 
I'd a giv ennything, but when I come to 
igsamine my munny puss I foun I didn 
hay five dollers in the wirl. This shockt 
me, cos I knewd I owde fer bode and a 
good menny uther things. The feller 
offud to taik whut munny I had, but I 
tole him no, I ware blees to keep that, 
and a gread to giv him a writment, a 
bond, sined with my oan naim. He lafft 
at me and tole me I wuz a fool. I jis 
took that thing, wrapt it up agin in my 
hankerchif, went hoam, put it keerfully 
back in my trunc, and cum back and giv 
that feller the prittiest top-dressin a man 
uvver had. I masht his pleggid nose 
flat to his roscully fais, and bungd his 
eyes that bad that I boun he doant sea 
fer six munths. He hollerd mvrder and 
the patrollers cum and collard me and car- 
rid me befo a majestraint, and I shood uv 
hay bin ritin to you in jail, ef Oans and 
Melloo hadint cum and giv bond and 
scurety I’d behave myself for a year. 
They let me go, but I didn keer whut 
becum uv me. I sean the hole wirl ware 
turned aginst me, and when I cum to ask 
sum cluks which I had lent munny to, I 
coodin git a sent, and what to doI didn 
kno. In the eavnin Oans and Melloo 
tole me Mr. Argruff ware ded, havin blode 
his brains out with a pistul, and that 
that ar fello which I had beet fer callin 
uv me a fool had challindged me to fite 
him a dewil, intendin to hav my blud. 
But it warnt so. Mr. Argruff, disgustid 
at hisself, had packt his trune and gone 
hoam wharuvver that wuz, leavin uv a 
note advisin uv evvryboddy in Washing- 
tun to do the saim, cos he sais the devvil 
had done took persesshun uv the sitty, 
havin uv a bill uv sale fer it in his 
britchis pockit. And as fer that ar fel- 
ler, I nuvver heerd no mo frum him, 
sertin. 

But my sperrits wuz cleen gone, 
and whotuvver wood a becum uv me 
that nite, the Lord only knows, ef it 
hadinter bin for Mayan, which her reeul 
naim ain’t Mayan a bit, but Noahrer 
Glennun, a verry pritty naim I’m sho, 
and a better or mo likely and smarter 
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gearl nuvver drord the breth uy life. I 
coodin stay in the poller uv the Mintzpi 
Hous, cos all the ladies had got mad with 
one anuther bout a feller, which I shant 
call his naime, which wuz a cuttin 
uv his rusties with all the maried ladies, 
and cos anuther man, a membur uv Kon- 
giss, which ware a bodin thar, had bin 
ketched a kissin anuther man’s wife in 
the passige. Then agin, I ware feerd 
the man whut keep the tavvun (the 
Mintzpi) wood ass me for the munny I 
ode him. And in the hous whar I had 
my room, things wuz orful bad also, cos 
I ode munny thar too, and ole Swom- 
plans wuz drunk and rarrin around like 
thunder and wus, cos he and anuther 
Kongissmun had had a quar]. And the 
Dutchmun and his wife, which had them 
babis in the wroom abuy me, had goned 
away; likewise the wrailrode man; and 
Melloo and Oans, they’d gone off; and 
things wuz dark and desertid tel I farly 
thought the nex thing Gabrill wood blo 
his hon and tiem shood be nomo. And 
I wure feered to go on the streat, becos 
the rowdis and Plug-Uglis, which hed 
bin behavin bad all the time sense I set 
foot in the sitty, had dun broke loose and 
wuz a shootin and a stabbin and a murd- 
rin and a knockin doun dnd a draggin 
out evyrybody that cum along, white or 
blac, rich or po, or ennything. 

But Noahrer she cum to my room and 
we had anuther nice, long, confedenshul 
talk, like we had the nite befo. She ar 
sich a good gearl, Billy, and torks sich 
good Inglish, and, altho she knows I aint 
so mighty smart, pears to rispeckt and 
look up to me so. A man kin no mo 
help trustin his seakrits to a gearl like 
that than a man kin keep frum warmin 
hisself by a fier when hees colde. I tole 
her about my skeam, who I wuz, whar I 
cum frum, my parrunts, my little planta. 
shun, niggers, hosses, craps, and all. 
She gimme a heep uv good advies bout 
trustin too much to peepil, and we all in- 
joyed one nuther’s cumpany tel it wuz 
mighty nigh 2 o’clock in the mornin 
agin. Nuvver shill I forgit them two 
nites to the longist day I live, and shill 
alwais be thankful on acount uv wimmin 
kind in this worl for the saik of Noahrer, 
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fer ef it hadinter bin fer her, I dunno 
whethur I shood a bin liftin uv a pen 
now, Billy. Tell Delawar Sinker to sell 
evvry bit uv the corn and wheet I kin 
posbly spar and send me the munny 
drectly, becos jest is soon is I kin pay off 
whut I owe, I’m a gointer to maik that 
gearl a fust rate present, ef sheel taik it, 
which I’m afeerd she wont, seein how 
high-sperrited she ar, 

Nex day things took a turn. Things 
peered to clear off, like arfter a long spell 
uv wrain, when Cat Tail ar a risin tre- 
mendus, thretnin to sweep evrything 
off’n the lo grouns. Noboddy didint dun 
me fer no munny, and over at the Mintz- 
pi peepil peared to hav maid frens, mighty 
quick I thought, and afars seamed to be 
workin well all around. Miss Saludy 
Trungil and her littil sister didn’t giv 
themself no grate greef about a losin uv 
Mr. Argruff, but went strait ahed, ketchin 
mo bows, printsply ole men goin to the 
yung one, and a ball-hedid gentilmun, 
with gole spectickles, goin for Miss Salu- 
dy. They didint plegg me no mo about 
going to sea the Pressydint at the Forrer 
Banc, but peared to be pritty mutch 
wropt up in thar oan afars. The bewti- 
ful littil gearl frum Indanner, she torkt to 
me sum, and so did them two pritty mar- 
rid ladis I tole you uv. I felt heap bet- 
tur. Oans, he cum up and apollygized 
fer foolin uv me at the Forrer Banc. I 
“tole him that senst he had delivered me 
out’n the strong arms uv the Lor and the 
Jestis uv the Pees, I had dun forgiv him 
long ago. Then he sais: 

“To maik up fer my bad conduck, I'll 
taik you to-night to sea the Pressydint 
in fac.” 

I tole him he coodin fool me no mo; 
but he sais: 

“Thar’s a Levvee to night, and I'll 
taik you thar, and you can sea not ouly 
the Pressydint and Miss Lain, but all 
most distinguished folks in the kuntry.” 

It ware a long time befo he and young 
ladis helpin uv him could perswade me 
he warnta joakin, but finely I kun- 
kloodid to go, and my hoaps uv my 
skeam wrevived imeditly. As fer see- 
in uv the Pressydint and Miss Lain, 
whar evyry boddy wuz, I didint keer so 
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mighty much about it, but I detummined 
in my oan mine too evale myself uy the 
okashin to git my projick farly befo the 
oanly man in the Yuneyun which wuz 
likely to doo it jestis—vizz: the Pressy- 
dint. This heer Miss Lain, Billy, her 
naim are Miss Haryit Lain, and she ar 
the gneiss (that’s the properist way to 
spell it, Oans says. In fac, Billy, yuve 
notist a gradjul impuvemint in my spellin, 
which are owin to the fack that Oans and 
Melloo has been kine enuf to devoat a 
good eel uv atenshun to me on this pint, ) 
she ar the gniess uv the Pressydint. 

Well, cum nite, we-all, that is all the 
ladies at the Mintzpi, Oans and Mello 
and me, got reddy. I wantid to taik 
Mayan, or ruther Noahrer, along, but 
she said no. Miss Saludy she wantid I 
and Oans to go long with her and her 
par in a hac, but Oans sed weed better 
wolk. Melloo he went with his sweet- 
arts, which is both the littil Trungil and 
the pritty littil gal frum Indanner, no- 
boddy noes which. 

Me and Oans wolked on and wolked 
on, way up the Avnew, and hax and car- 
ridgis rattlin by us and carryin peepil to 
the Levvee, untel we past Willud’s tavun 
and the Trezry bildin, a powful man- 
shun, fenst in with pillars in the frunt, 
whar all the munny uv the Guynurmint 
ar put in the seller, which I wisht to 
goodniss I had about a hundud and fo 
dollus uv it jest about this tiem, and then 
we wuz clost to the Igzeckutiv Manshin, 
as the Pressydint’s hous ar calld. 

Goin along Oans he sais to me, sais he, 

““Mozis, a feller goin to the Levvee fer 
the ferst tiem are genrully cunsidderub- 
bly imbarist. I faintid the ferst tiem I 
went thar, and Melloo, bein uv a timmid 
man, took to his bed for 3 weaks arfter- 
wuds.” 

S’I, “Dont ef you plees talk that ar 
way; you skeer me to deth.” 

S’e, “Nota tall. I wantid pepar your 
mine. The way fer a feller to doo, ar 
jest to act igzactly at his ees, maik him- 
self puffickly at hoam, cos the hous dont 
blong to the Pressydint, but to the peepil 
of the Yunitid Staits, which givs it to 
him, chargin uv him no wrent, and you 
bein one uv the peepil uv the Yunitid 
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Staits, uv coas it blongs to you much as to 
ennyboddy elts. You ar jest is good is 
ennyboddy, end you must act a kordin.” 

I tole him I ware much ableeged to 
him fer tellin uv me, ptickly that part 
about the hous blongin to me, and which 
tharfo I shood feel intily and puffickly at 
hoam. 

We went on, passin by a heap uv hax 
and things, goin thoo a iun gate, long a 
kervd pavemint whar thar wuz mo hax 
strung out in a lien and mo a comin con- 
stunt, untel we got to the White Ious, 
which ar anuther naim for the Igzecku- 
tiv Manshin. It have a imments big 
poche in frunt uv it, like the poche uv a 
Kote Hous, with verry tall pillows, and, 
kuyus enuf, the hax and carridgis drives 
right spang into this poche, and one half 
uv it havin no flo at all but a gravly rode 
runnin rite thoo it, and the uther half 
bein paved with rock, and hisetid abuv 
the groun that you has to go up a few 
steps to git to it. 

Uv the glowry and the splendur, the 
menny peepil and the bar-armd and bar- 
neckt ladies I seen inside, wurds, Billy, 
kin giv you no idee, not the leest. I 
ruther think it beets the Forrer Banc and 
the Ixchain both put together. A white 
sarvunt, look to me like a Presbyteyun 
preechur, took our hats and big coats 
soon’s we got in, giv us a brass check fer 
um like they givs fer your trunc on the 
wrailrode, and jobbed them in a hole, 
which they had about a thousun holes 
made thar for the puppus. 

Me and Oans then smoothed our hars 
and pepard to git interjuist to the Pressy- 
dint. I nuvver felt mo nachrul in my 
lifé, and wuz rezolootly rezolvid to hav 
my skeam atentid to that verry nite. In 
order to git to the Pressydint you has to 
go throo about twenty diffrent rooms, all 
openin into one anuther, all uv a diffrint 
culler, blue and red and green and white, 
and full uv the most magniffysent ferni- 
cher, gilt mostly with gold, and shinin 
under the gas light tel it-farly addles 
your brane. The peepil thats goin to be 
interjuist to the Pressydint forms in a 
line, two and two, like mustrin, and, arm 
in arm, goes on frum one room to anuther 
untel at last they git to the one whar the 
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ole man stands up and shakes hands with 
evvry boddy. Oans ketcht me by the arm, 
and we went on and on and on mighty 

slow, peepil, bar-neckt ladis printsply, 

befo us, and peepil behind us, and the 

ferst thing I know, thar wuz the Pressy- 

dint—a powful, hevvy-bilt, tall, ole, grey- 

hedid man, with a white cuvat, his hed 

twistid one side, and his eye ruther cockt. 

Oans ware interjuist ferst, and then a 
man what stood thar fer the ixpress pur- 
pus, grabbed me by the elbow, assed me 
my naim, I tole him Mozis Addums, and 
he sais “Mister Mozis Addums, Mister 
Pressydint; Mister Pressydint, Mister 
Mozis Addums,” and the Pressydint shook 
me, ruther keerlessly I thought, by the 
hand, and moved it, kinder pushin me off 
fram him. But I ware bent apun seein 
uv him about that thing, so I sais ina 
verry klectid and oddibul vois, so is to 
show peepil like I ware used to bein thar, 
and felt at hoam in my oan hous—I sais, 
“Kin I sea you a minnit, Mr. Cannun? 
Jes step this way, ef you pleas.” 

He jukt his hand away, and begins a 
shakin hands with sumboddy behine me, 
pretendin like he diddint heer me, which 
I knowd he did, cos thar wuz a genrul 
movemint all around, like sumthin had 
hapind. I muss say I cunsidud this as 
bein desididly bad mannurs. He may be 
a verry grate man, but I and uther peepil 
hires him by the ear to tend to our biz- 
ness, and twuz is littil as he cood do to 
treet a boddy wrispecktfully. 

‘Enny way I had toleeve him. Lookin 
roun fer Oans, I coodin sea him, and I 
sais, ‘‘ Whar’s Oans?” and noboddy an- 
sered, and anuther man ketcht me by the 
elbo agin, and interjuistsis me to Miss 
Lain, the gneiss uv the ole Pressydint. 
She ware a splendid lookin lady, drest in 
black (Oans tole me, arfterwuds, she 
wuz in monin fer Mr. Lecompting) and 
havin uv her arms and shoalders bar, and 
havin, I swar, uv the finist skin I uvver 
see, white is sattin. I warnt discumbob- 
berated nun, but wremembrin I wuz in 
my oan hous, sais: 

“Good eavin, Miss Haryit, I’m glad to 
see you lookin so well this eaynin. Tolli- 
bul nise cumpny you got heer this eay- 
nin. Ruther warm fer the timer yeer.” 
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She made me a low curchy, and she 
sais to me: 

“T thanky, Sir,” she sais, “I’m only 
tollibul this eavnin,” and then she wuz 
goin to say sumthin mo but wuz took with 
a fit uv coffin behine her fan, and stopt. 

S’I, “ You got mighty pritty har, Miss 
Haryit. You remines me a good eel uv 
my cussin Betsy Flatback, only she’s a 
dark-skinned gear], and you aint got no 
bumps on your forrud, nar a one, is fer 
is I kin see.” 

I thought I heern a kine uv tittrin and 
gigglin a goin on all aroun me, which I 
reckin I did heer it, and which I has no 
doubt wuz on acount uv po Oans, which 
jest at that minnit kectcht me and hauled 
me away, rite throo the crowd, which 
apeard to be a cunsiderbul disturbd, is well 
is myself, fer his saik. I nuvver did sea 
sich a fais as po Oans had. Lookt like it 
ware goin to bust plum opin, it ware so 
red and so full uv blood. He cum is nigh 
havin uv a apperplecksy and cunvul- 
shins is enny man I uvver see to miss it. 
He coodin speak a wird, but hauled me 
along arfter him, way out uv the crowd. 
I a thinkin be wuz goin hoam, cos he wuz 
turribly sick at his stummuck. But he 
carrid me to the eend uv a long passige, 
whar thar wuz a big glass hous, full uv 
trees, and the minnit he got thar, he laid 
down among the tubbs whar the trees 
wuz plantid in, and rolld cver and over 
like he wuz a gointer die evry secund. I 
war goin fer a doctur, but he woodin let 
me. And he made the kuyusist soun, 
like laffin, and when I sea his fais, it 
lookt like he ware laffin, but fit to kill 
hisself with it. 

S’I “Mr, Oans, you laffin, aint you?” 

But his jaw ware lockt, and he rolld 
over and shuffild aroun the tubbs wuss 
then ever. I knowd he ware in agny, 
but it sounded so much like laffin I ware 
bleest to ask him agin: 

“But aint you laffin, Mr. Oans?” 

It ware a long tiem befo he cood wre- 
ply, and when he did, he fetcht breth so 
hard it ware misry to heer him. He 
Sais: 

“Oh! Lord. no. I’m nota laffin. I’ve 
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got a apperplectic fitt. My famly is sub- 
jeck to um, and -when they has um, no- 
boddy skeersly kin bleeve they aint 
laffin.” 

And he laid thar pantin, like a houn 
arfter a long chaise. I reckin it wuz 
nigh onto a nour befo he sufishintly re- 
kuverd to git up and go back whar the 
cumpny wuz. I bresht his clothes, which 
they wuz full uv dirt whar he had rolld 
on the flo uv the glass hous, and we went 
back. But, po feller! he hickupt and 
gobbled fer breth and his eyes run water 
so, that evvrybody kep a lookin at me 
and him saim like we wuz a cupple uv 
wild anemils, makin it verry onplesant 
to be thar. So when we cum acrost Miss 
Saludy Trungil and sum uther folks 
frum the Mintzpi Hous, which they 
seamed to hav,heerd how bad off Oans 
he wuz, and he tole Miss Saludy he ware 
so week he cood barly stand, she offerd 
him a seet in her carridge, and we giv 
our chex and got our hats and coats, put 
‘um on, and cum back, most uv the uther 
Mintzpi folks folrin behine us in thar 
hax. I warnt sorry to leav the seen uv 
so mutch splendur, becos the cheef ob- 
jick uv my vissit, that is, seein uv the 
Pressydint about my skeam, ware knockt 
on the hed. Comin back Oans ware took 
so bad agin with his cunvulshins, he ware 
foast to leen his hed on Miss Saludy’s 
shoalder, and cried and lafft and gobbled 
thar like a chile. She ware mighty good 
to him, and took him rite into the poller 
uv the Mintzpi; and thar I left him and 
her and Melloo, and neerly all the rest 
uv um, bein ankshus myself to git over 
to my wroom, becos I felt ruther badly. 

I hadin hardly got down the steps uv 
the Mintzpi, befo I heerd the most orful 
laffin in the wirl in the poller. And thar 
wuz po Oans, neerly ded with a fitt uv 
apperplecksy. I doo think sitty folks is 
the most unfeelin uv humin beans, 

Tell um to fix up evrything at hoam, 
fer I’m a cummin the minnit I pay my 
dets. I aint goin to stay in this durn 
plais no longer. 

Yose truly, 
Mozis Appums. 
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THE BALLADS OF SCOTLAND.* 


FROM THE LONDON TIMES, 


No country can boast of a richer col- 
lection of ballads than Scotland, and 
no editor for these ballads could be 
found more accomplished than Profes- 
sor Aytoun. He has sent forth two beau- 
tiful volumes, which range with Percy’s 
Reliques, which for completeness and ac- 
curacy leave little to be desired, which 
must henceforth be regarded as the 
standard edition of the Scottish Ballads, 
and which we commend as a model to 
any among ourselves who may think of 
doing like service to the English Ballads. 
A good editor of poetry is indeed one of 
the rarest of birds, as those who have 
paid any attention to certain recent 
issues must know to their cost. Some- 
times the editor is an enthusiastic admi- 
rer of his author, and in this case he is 
generally void of sense as well as of any 
pretension to industry ; he edits in the 
style of a showman. Sometimes he is 


wonderfully erudite, and in this case he 
is generally incapable of getting be- 
yond verbal criticism; he edits on the 


principle of the miser, that a pin a day 
is a groat a year, and that if he takes 
care of the half-pence the pounds will 
take care of themselves. Sometimes he 
is but a laborious blockhead, and this is 
the most insufferable of all; he does not 
understand the difference between jest 
and earnest, fact and fiction. Almost all 
the editors we allude to mean well and 
do their best to serve their authors, but 
the appearance of one edition after 
another of the same poets and the 
same dramatists proves how unsatisfacto- 
ry is each previous one, and how ex- 
ceedingly rare is that assemblage of 
qualities required in a poetical editor— 
ample knowledge combined with depth 
of thought, imagination restrained by 
common sense, and the power of being 
far more than the editor of other men’s 
work united with the will to forget one- 
self and to remain entirely in the back- 
ground. Perhaps this last is the rarest 
of all combinations. Why should a 


man who is capable of producing a 
book of his own, content himself with 
the more humble labour of furbish- 
ing up other men’s productions? The 
result is nearly worthless, unless there is 
some sort of equality, some appearance 
of companionship and brotherhood be- 
tween the poet and his editor; but the 
chances are that only those will under- 
take the responsibility of editing poetry 
who are fit for nothing else, who could not 
write two passable couplets of their own, 
who could not assume to be the poet’s 
friend, but who, perchance, might lay 
claim to the dignity of being the poet’s 
lacquey, the poet’s parasite, or the poet’s 
flea. 

Here we are reminded of one great 
merit in Professor Aytoun’s labour. He 
has both in Bon Gaultier and in Fir- 
milian, shown how cleverly he can seize 
the peculiarities of any style, and imi- 
tate them so that the parody shall pass 
fora genuine work. He has also proved 
in @ more serious vein that he has a 
special aptitude for ballad writing, and 
that the style comes to him as naturally 
as whisky to a Highlander. It might, 
therefore, have been expected that he 
would be tempted to exercise his skill 
upon these ballads—where a verse is 
wanting to supply one, where it is feeble 
to strengthen it, where it is coarse to re- 
fine it away. On the contrary, these are 
sins which may be laid to the charge of 
almost every editor but Professor Aytoun, 
and if he errs at all it is in the opposite 
direction. In an introduction which, if 
somewhat rambling, is full of good sense 
and interesting matter, he bas stated the 
principle on which alone the restoration 
of works of art is possible. There are 
architects who restore cathedrals by re- 
placing the mouldering pillars and arches 
with new ones, in which they attempt to 
work out what they imagine must have 
been the original design of the builder. 
There are artists who restore pictures 
by painting over the faded colours in 
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the vain hope of reproducing the vivid 
tones of the original master. There are 
editors—and, by the way, old Bishop 
Percy was among the number, the most 
respectable of the fraternity—who re- 
store poems by corrupting them, by 
adding here and altering there. Against 
such restorations an editor ought to set 
his face’; the only allowable restoration is 
the removal of modern additions; and if 
Professor Aytoun is chargeable with a 
fault, it is in being too much of a purist, 
too anxious to get at the original version 
in all its rudeness, too intolerant of later 
and improved editions. Here, for exam- 
ple, in his edition of ‘“ Annie Laurie :”— 
“ Maxwelton banks are bonnie, 
Where early fa’s the dew, 
Where me and Annie Laurie 
Made up the promise true ; 
Made up the promise true, 
And ne’er forget will I, 
And for bonnie Annie Laurie 
I’d lay down my head and die. 


“ She’s backit like a peacock, 
She’s breastet like a swan, 
She’s jimp about the middle, 
Her waist ye weel may span; 
Her waist ye weel may span, 
She has a rolling eye, 
And for bonnie Annie Laurie 
I’d lay down my head and die.” 
Now, we do not think that we are affect- 
ed by modern partialities when we say 
that the later version, which will be 
found in every song-book, is superior to 
the above both in word and thought. 


There is something surely very prosaic ° 


in the expressions of the first of these 
stanzas, and the images suggested by the 
second are nothing less than ludicrous. 
If it was necessary to preserve the origi- 
nal words, the common version might 
have been appended. One cannot point, 
however, to many instances of the same 
kind. In nine cases out of ten, Aytoun’s 
purism is thoroughly justifiable; and a 
good example of it will be found in the 
ballad of “Child Morrice,” which, as 
given by Bishop Percy, is full of modern 
interpolations. If we quote a few ver- 
ses the reader will very soon perceive 
the difference between the ring of the old 
ballad and the modern addition to it:— 
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“ Gil Morice was an Erlie’s son, 
His name it waxed wide; 

It was na for his parentage, 
Or for his meikle pride ; 

But it was for a lady gay 
That lived on Carron side. 


“Gil Morice sate in the gay green wood; 
He whistled, and he sang,— 

Oh! what means a’ thir folk coming ? 
My mother tarries lang! 


“His hair was like the threads of gold 

Drawn frae Minerva’s loom ; 

His lips like roses drapping dew, 

His breath was a perfume. 

“His brow was like the mountain snaw 

Gilt by the morning beam; 

His cheeks like living roses glow, 

His e’en like azure stream. 

“This boy was clad in robes of green, 

Sweet as the infant spring ; 

And like the mavis on the bush 

He gart the valleys ring.” 

The last three stanzas must be at once 
felt to have no affinity with the preceding 
There is nothing of the reality of 
ballad poetry about them; they remind 
one more of the fictitious sentiment and 
false imagery of the poets who belong to 
the end of the 17th and beginning of 
18th centuries. Here the knife is neces- 
sary, and Professor Aytoun has used it 
without mercy. 

Here we have a great number of bal- 
lads ; in. the volumes of Professor Aytoun 
there are about 130. Overlooking frag- 
ments, these are all the valuable remains 
of Scottish ballad poetry that have been 
saved from oblivion. They are the work 
of many authors, and yet they are so much 
alike in style and treatment that to all 
appearance they might have been the 
work of one. Just as one Act of Par- 
liament is like another, and ordinary 
observers cannot detect any individuality 
in the style of each, so the differences 
between one ballad and another are ap- 
parent only after minute study, and most 
careful students if asked to describe 
these differences might not unnaturally 
give an answer like that of St. Augustin 
to the question, what is time? If you 
ask me, [ cannot tell you; but if you do 
not ask me, I know very well what it is. 
It is not the differences between one 
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ballad and another that strike a reader 
now-a-days; it is the similarities. We 
meet with the same phrases, the same 
metre, the same refrains the same senti- 
ments, the same art. And this similari- 
ty exists not merely between ballad and 
ballad in the same language, but also 
between the ballads of one language and 
those of another. Perhaps English read- 
ers are better acquainted through the 
medium of translation with the ballads of 
Spain than with those of any other coun- 
try; and the affinity of the Spanish to 
to the English and the Scottish ballads 
must be very evident. A broad survey 
of this species of composition proves 
that it was a craft of common origin 
among almost all the European nations. 
From such a fact it is that those larger 
deductions are derived which interest 


the literary historian; but the student of 
any particular collection of ballads is 
more interested in detecting those differ- 
ences which indicate individual author- 
ship. Unfortunately, there is nothing 
but internal evidences to go upon, and 
nothing can be more deceptive. In one 


instance, at least, Professor Aytoun fan- 
cies that in two different ballads he can 
detect the same authorship, but the simi- 
larity is not appreciable by the ordinary 
reader. We look in vain for the egotism 
of the composer. In ballads of the most 
opposite character we meet with the self- 
same touches. If the hero receives a 
letter he laughs a loud laugh when Le 
reads the first line; his eye fills with 
tears when he reads the second; and he 
is utterly unable to read the third. If 
the hero dies his lady-love is certain to 
kiss his mouth with kisses three, and 
then to lie dead by his side; the one is 
buried in the chancel, the other is buried 
in the choir; out of her grave grows a 
bonnie red rose, out of his a sweet brier 
(rhyming with choir,) and the two plants 
intertwine their branches. When the 
page boy is sent on an errand he swims 
as he comes to the broken bridge, he 
runs when he comes to the grass, and 
when he comes to the castle he leaps the 
wall with the greatest ease. When the 
lover comes to the bower of his lady 
“he tirls at the pin.” When the old 
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father hears of their love-making, “an 
angry man was he.” When the lady is 
disappointed in her love, she says in all 
bitterness,— , 


“There sall nae wash come on my face; 
There sall nae kame come in my hair; 

There sall neither coal nor candle light 
Be seen within my bower mair.” 


In this squalid state she always lives 
for seven years, et the end of which time 
she beholds the ghost of her lover, who 
has been very restless in his grave, and 
who comes to her shivering with the rain 
upon his hair and the dew upon his face 
to redeem his pledge. These are con- 
ventional phrases, like those of our 
modern poets, who always begin with a 
description of the setting sun, which is 
not exactly setting, but is dying bathed 
in his blood, or is being drowned like the 
Duke of Clarence in the blushing wine, 
or is retiring from view like a king wrapt 
in purple robes, or is yawning so that we 
see into his great red mouth; and most 
readers never got beyond this manner- 
ism, which gives to all the ballads a 
similarity of tint. 

In spite of this similarity, which to 
some may appear monotonous, if not 
ludicrous, there is not one ballad which 
does not rise above its mannerism and 
does not exhibit the truest feeling and 
the keenest insight. The strange thing 
is that, notwithstanding all the tricks 
which belong to the style, there is scarce- 
ly a superfluous line in any one of the 
ballads. It would be almost impossible 
to abridge one without robbing it of 
some important member. The fault of 
the ballads is in rather the opposite di- 
rection ; they appear to be too curt, too 
elliptical, and it is supposed that the 
chasms which are left in the narrative, 
and must now be supplied by the imagi- 
nation of the reader, must in the days 
of the minstrels have been more or 
less filled up with interpolations of ex- 
temporized prose narrative, and it is in 
these interpolations, which are now lost, 
that the egotism of the minstrel must 
have been chiefly manifested. Recitation 
must of necessity be redundant. All 
audiences are more or less stupid, and 
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require a certain time for the facts which 
are placed before them to be distinctly 
apprehended. A statement which might 
occupy a single line must be expanded 
into a stanza when the composer has to 
do not with readers but with hearers. 
In the Scottish ballads, on the contrary, 
there is very little of such expansion, 
although there is a good deal of re- 
petition. This characteristic will best 
be seen in an example, and we select 
“Helen of Kirkconnell,” partly as show- 
ing how perfectly the ballad-maker at- 
taining his object in a single line, re- 
fused to expand it into a couplet, but 
contented himself with a simple repeti- 
tion which makes it all the more pa- 
thetic ; and partly as showing with pecu- 
liar vividness the difference between the 
old style and our modern poetry. The 
story is, that a lady of the name of 
Helen Irving, daughter of the Laird of 
Kirkconnell, was beloved by two gentle- 
men, one of whom was regarded with 


favour; that the despised lover, seeing . 


his more fortunate rival with the lady 
near the church-yard of Kirkconnell, 
levelled his carabine at him; that Helen 
threw herself before her lover, received 
the bullet in her bosom, and died on the 
spot; and that a desperate combat: ensued 
between the two men, in which the mur- 
derer was cut to pieces. 
follows :— 


“Y wish I were where Helen lies, 

Night and day on me she cries ; 

Oh, that I were where Helen lies, 
On fair Kirkconnell lee. 


“Curst be the heart that thought the thought» 
And curst the hand that fired the shot, 
When in my arms burd Helen dropt 

And died to succour me! 


“Oh, think ye na my heart was sair, 
When my love dropt down and spake nae 
mair! , 
There did she swoon wi’ meikle care, 
On fair Kirkconnell lee. 


“ As I went down the water side, 

None but my foe to be my guide, 

None but my foe to be my guide 
On fair Kirkconnell lee— 


“TI lighted down, my sword did draw, 
I hacked him in pieces sma’ 
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I hacked him in pieces sma’ 
For her sake that died for me. 


“Oh, Helen fair beyond compare! 

I'll weave a garland of thy hair 

Shall bind my heart for evermair, 
Until the day I dee. 


“ Oh, that I were where Helen lies! 
Night and day on me she cries; 
Out of my bed she bids me rise, 


Says, ‘Haste and come to me!’ 


“Oh, Helen fair! oh, Helen chaste ! 

Were I with thee I would be blest, 

Where thou lies low and takes thy rest 
On fair Kirkconnell lee. 


“TI wish my grave were growing green; 
A winding-sheet drawn o’er my e’en, 
And I in Helen’s arms lying 

On fair Kirkconnell lee. 


“T wish I were where Helen lies! 
Night and day on me she cries, 
And I am weary of the skies, 

For her sake that died for me.” 


This is one of the most touching of the 
Scottish ballads. For genuine pathos it 
is entitled to take rank after “Oh waly, 
waly, up the bank,” the most affecting of 
them all. Now, it so happens that it is 
perhaps of all the ballads the one that 
has been most often imitated, and Pro- 
fessor Aytoun, in his lectures on poetry, 
which he delivered in London some five 
years ago, suggested that, in order fully 
to appreciate it, we should compare it 
with the attempts of the more modern 
poets. The poet who comes nearest to 
the spirit of the original is Tennyson, in 
that ballad of “Oriana” which must be 
familiar to every reader. The attempt 
of a more ambitious poet-—namely, W ords- 
worth, is less known, and the unapproach- 
able simplicity of the old ballad will, 
perhaps, be evident if we quote a few 
verses from the modern rendering:— 


“Proud Gordon, maddened by the thoughts 
That through his brain are travelling, 
Rushed forth and at the heart of Bruce 

He launched a deadly javelin! 

Fair Ellen saw it as it came, 

And starting up to meet the same, 

Did with her body cover 
The youth, her chosen lover. 
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“ And falling into Bruce’s arms, 
Thus died the beauteous Ellen, 
Thus from the heart of her true-love 
The mortal spear repelling. 

And Bruce as soon as he had slain 
The Gordon sailed away to Spain; 
And fought with rage incessant 
Against the Moorish crescent. 


“ But many days and many months 
And many years ensuing, 

The wretched knight did vainly -eek 
The death that he was wooing. 

So coming his last help to crave, 
Heart-broken, upon Ellen’s grave 
His body he extended, 

And there his sorrow ended.” 


This last couplet is surely a fine speci- 
men of the art of sinking; and through- 
out the three stanzas it will be observed 
that there is not a spark of true feeling. 
In the ballad poetry of Scotland there 
‘are three prominent ideas—state, love, 
and death. There is a good deal of 
bravery and hard fighting, but any one 
who is pretty well acquainted with Percy’s 
Reliques, and will pass from these to the 
ballads herecollected by Professor Aytoun, 
must feel that he passes from duels with- 


out end and all kinds of butchery—giant 
killing, dragon killing, and fire eating, 
into a region where the battle of life— 
and it is a very hard battle—is by no 
means so sanguinary, for it resolves itself 
more into a war with circumstances, into 
the diplomacy of contending interests, 


and into the struggle of sentiment. The 
first of all ideas in the Scottish minstrel’s 
mind was an admiration of earthly gran- 
deur. All these ballads relate to lords 
and ladies, knights and squires. Wan- 
dering from castle to castle, the minstrel 
was especially bound to please the baron 
and his retainers, and for them he sung. 
It was their doings that he noted, it was 
their loves which interested him, it was 
their appearance that he admired. He 
had an honest respect for material splen- 
dour, If the lords or ladies whom he 
celebrated were in poverty and rags, he 
was never satisfied until he provided them 
with wealth and glory; but then always 
the lords must be brave and the ladies 
must be beautiful. The brave lord will 
prove to be the son of a king, and must 
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be clad in velvet, presented with a jewel- 
led sword, and set on a splendid charger, 
The lovely lady, known as the beggar’s 
daughter, will turn out to be the lost 
child of an earl, must sit on a golden 
chair, must have gold combs in her hair, 
a fan of Royal bone or ivory, and silk 
dresses beyond reckoning. Thomas of 
Ercildoune’s description of the Fairy 
Queen is but a slightly exaggerated in- 
stance of this tendency to dwell on images 
of material splendour :— 


“ Her palfrey was a dapple gray; 
Such one I saw ne never none; 

As does the sun on summer’s day, 
That fair ladye herself she shone. 


“Her selle it was of Royal bone, 
Full seemely was that sight to see! 
Stiffly set with precious stone, 
And compassed all with cramoisie. 


“Stones of orience, great plentie ; 
Her hair about her head it hung; 
She rode over that lonely lea, 
And whiles she blew and whiles she sung: 


“ Her girths of noble silk they were, 
The buckles were of beryl stone, 

Her stirrups were of crystal clear, 
And all with pearl o’er begone. 


“ Her paytrel was of irale fine, 
Her crupper was of orfarie ; 

And as clear gold her bridle shone; 
On either side hung belles three.” 


After this admiration of earthly pomp 
and show, the two most prominent ideas 
of the ballad-makers are love and death. 
As love is most apparent in overcoming 
obstacles, it is generally exhibited as pre- 
vailing sometimes in opposition to a 
parent’s or a brother’s wish, and some- 
times in defiance of Divine law. Illicit 
love is, indeed, so frequently the subject 
of these ballads that if we might accept 
them as a fair representation of the 
period to which they belong, we might 
imagine a state of society in which 
chastity was unknown. This love, whether 
illicit or not, is described as the universal 
motive to action, the source of all pleasure, 
the cause of all discord, the greatest good 
and the greatest evil. When by means 
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of it the strife is at its height, and every- 
thing is going wrong, there is but one 
mode of escape; there is but one solu- 
tion of every difficulty, and that is in the 
grave. The grave is surrounded with 
very solemn images, but, on the whole, 
to these minstrels death was by no means 
the king of terrors. Death was to be de- 
sired more frequently than shunned. If 
there was bitterness in it there was also 
consolation, and the grave was esteemed 
infinitely preferable to a world in which 
love was Jost and faith betrayed. Nor 
was the world of death separated by an 
impassable chasm from the world of life. 
There was a union of feeling between the 
living and the dead. The dead man knew 
when his lover came to visit his grave. 
The lady in her bower saw the ghost of 
her dead knight as she looked from the 
casement. Death was the great leveller, 
the great reconciler, the explanation of 
every mystery, and the crown of every 
event. All the pomp and splendour of 
the world was nothing without love, and 
it was nothing in the grasp of death. 
Wealth was grand, but love was grander, 
and death was grandest of all. There is 
a homely ballad called “The Wife of 
Usher’s Well,” in which the relation of 
the living to the dead is described with 
wonderful force, and what is most won- 
derful is the art with which a description 
that is suggestive of the horrible is sof- 
tened with human feeling, so that when 
we come to the last verse, and especially 
to the last two lines, all the horror is 
gone, there is sadness only left, and we 
feel our own identity with the departed 
spirits. The Wife of Usher’s Well had 
lost three sons, and, wretched for them, 
she cursed the winds and the waters by 
which they were drowned. In the midst 
of her sorrow her sons come to her one 
dark night from the other world, and she 
is once more a happy woman. She feasted 
them, and after the feast sent them to bed 
while she herself sat by their bedside, 
unable to leave them all night :— 


“Up then crew the red red cock, 
And up and crew the gray; 
The eldest to the youngest said, 

‘Tis time we were away. 
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“¢The cock doth craw, the day doth daw, 
The channerin’ worm doth chide ; 

Gin we be missed out o’ our place 
A sair pain we maun bide. 


“¢ Lie still, lie still, but a little wee while, 
Lie still, but if we may ; 
Gin my mother should miss us when she 
wakes 
She’ll go mad ere it be day.’ 


“Qh, it’s they’ve ta’en up their mother’s 
mantle, 
And they’ve hung it on a pin; 
‘Oh, lang may ye hing, my mother’s mantle, 
Ere ye hap us again! 


“* Fare ye weel, my mother dear! 
Fareweel to barn and byre! 

And fare ye weel, the bonny lass 
That kindles my mother’s fire.’ ”’ 


There is a touch of humour mixed 
with the pathos of these last two lines, 
which seem as if spoken by the youngest 
of the ghosts. In such a ballad as this 
we have a good example of the tender- 
ness with which the awful mystery of 
death, and especially the relation of the 
living to the dead, is regarded in this 
primitive poesy. In another ballad, which 
goes by the name of “ True Thomas,” we 
find in a more fanciful form an expres- 
sion of that aversion to bloodshed which 
is one of the characteristics of the Scot- 
tish ballads. Thomas rides through elfin 
land with the Fairy Queen:— 


“Oh they rade on and further on, 
And they waded through rivers abaune 
the knee ; 
And they saw neither the sun nor the moon, 
But they heard the roaring of a sea. 


“Tt was mirk, mirk night, there was nae 
sternlight, 
And they waded through red blude to 
the knee; 
For a’ the blude that’s shed on the earth, 
Rins thro’ the springs o’ that countrie.” 


It seems as if the minstrel meant to say, 
“There is not a drop of that blood lost ; 
if you men spill it recklessly, it is trea- 
sured up elsewhere.” There is some- 
thing horrible in the idea, but the horror 
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which it excites is wholesome. And in 
the Scottish ballads there is, perhaps, 
more of this human feeling than in the 
ballads of any other nation. They are 
by no means bloodthirsty ballads. They 
are of all ballads the most advanced in 
feeling, the most modern in tone; and 
it. is because they represent a higher 
morality and a view of life that is more 
in accordance with our present notions 
that they are cherished by our Scottish 
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friends with an interest more intense fhan 
the old ballads of other countries are 
capable of exciting. Professor Aytoun 
says that quotations from these ancient 
lays more readily occur to him than lines 
from Horace or any of the classic authors. 
There are not many out of the circle of 
professed antiquaries who could, in other 
countries, speak in similar terms of the 
ballads which belong to their respective 
languages. 
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SUNSHINE AND SHADE. 


BY J. A. TURNER, 


Sunshine on the mountain-top, 
Sunshine on the trees, 

Sunshine o’er the meadow bright, 
Sunshine o’er the seas. 


Sunshine o’er the pearly brook, 
Sunshine with the birds, 

Sunshine on the cotton blooms, 
Sunshine with the herds. 


Sunshine in the children’s hearts, 


Sunshine with the slaves, 
Sunshine where the lambkins play, 
Sunshine o’er the waves. 


Why not sunshine in my heart, 
Why for me but shade, 

Why this shadow o’er my brow, 
Why so, silly maid? 


But my lover comes again :— 
Truant lover, fie! 
Sunshine now has made my heart 


Bright as Summer sky. 
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“ Sooty retainer to the vine, 


Bacchus’ black servant, negro fine, 
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I, 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


I am a great smoker. I am fond of 
dreaming. But, good my reader, do not 
misconceive me. It is not the weird and 
strange imaginations of the sleeper that 
I enjoy—those vagaries of the unchained 
fancy revelling in the unexplored, unreal 
fields of slumber—the domain of Drowsy- 
land. These have their charm, and often 
gild the real world to which we awake 
with bright light. But I refer to day 
dreams. It is to this amusement that I 
am so partial :—and a powerful open sesa- 
me to the enchanted world of reverie, is 
found in what methinks the philosopher 
should dub, “the poor man’s friend”— 
my pipe. 

If you doubt the virtues of the pipe 
read Elia—Elia still charming, always 
facinating; whether his quaint pen dis- 
courses of roast-pig or Hester; on the 
inconvenience of being hanged, or of the 
old familiar faces—Elia, ever “bright 
and young” whatever years roll on, or 
seas divide the reader from the India 
House and him who has made it immor- 
tal. See the fond lingering regret which 
he expresses when he finds that he must 
leave the brave “ tobacco boys,” sharing 
no longer in the “joys” of the mild weed. 
Lamb’s testimony goes far to show that 
all poetic and imaginative natures take 
to ‘ Virginia,” as our ancestors were ac- 
customed to call the magical plant—but 
other witnesses are not wanting. The 
good Robert Hall, the prince of divines, 
could be convinced by the arguments 
against tobacco, but “could not give up 
his pipe’”—the brave Sir Walter Raleigh, 
to go farther back, perceived at once the 
virtues of the weed, and stole many 
hours from the lordly game of statesman- 
ship, to smoke his pipe in private :—to- 
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The old world was sure forlorn 
Wanting thee,.... 


* . 
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Charles Lamb. 


day, the brilliant author of “ What will 
he do with it?” dedicates a page to the 
high praises of the occupation of the 
smoker. But why should I take the 
trouble to establish the position, that 
everywhere, amid all classes of humani- 
ty—above all, with the higher class of 
minds—the pipe is the prime friend and 
consolation of mankind? Give me your 
voices, O my brother smokers from a 
thousand hills and valleys—speak from 
the mountain top, and from the lowland— 
in the country and the town—from shady 
porticoes beneath the trellised vine, and 
from the garret of the student, dreaming 
of posterity amid the rush and roar of 


cities !—your gentle voices, friends and 


brethren of the mystery! Then shall the 
outside world be told that there is some- 
thing better than to wear one’s self away 
with schemes and toils to win the “bright 
rewards” of the world’s worldlings ;— 
something more philosophical than pass- 
ing idle hours in the foolish chatter of 
“our best society’—something which 
wealth cannot purchase, or fame excel— 
the mild pleasure of the smoker. Friend, 
has the world passed you by indifferently? 
Smoke! Has your sweetheart jilted you, 
and married your rival? Smoke! Has 
your speculation failed, or your book 
been transferred to the trunk-maker— 
does the present look black, and the fu- 
ture squally? Smoke! Smoke! It will 
console you in the dark days, as on bright 
mornings like the present, it will give 
you dreams! 

I have said above that smoking is es- 
sentially the favourite enjoyment of “‘ the 
higher class of minds,” It is pleasing 
to think so—I am fond of smoking. But 
then it is a pleasure to the lower class of 
minds—that is displeasing : for a similar 
reason. Let us say, however, worthy 
brethren of the weed, that the finer in- 
fluences of the plant are known only to 
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the connoisseur—we are the grgat body 
of the connoisseurs, of course. There- 
fore, where the tyro in the art, or he of 
the depraved taste for rank excitement, 
only burns his palate—as the inebriate 
swallows fiery gin—we the more thought- 
ful devotees, serenely yield ourselves to 
the influence of the slow-rising cloud of 
snowy smoke ;—even as the amateur of 
wines sips tranquilly the purple vintage 
of the Rhine. The fairy spell steals im- 
perceptibly though every vein—the world 
disappears—we enter, calm and happy, 
the great universe of fanciful imagin- 
ings—the past revives in all its tender 
sadness, or the future dawns, all light 
and joy, and peace :—we are dreaming! 

As smokers differ, one from another, 
so also do pipes. There is a philosophy 
of pipes. It is not trivial. The shape 
and style which you employ has often 
much to do with the character of your 
reveries. Not seldom, your true lover of 
the weed makes lengthy journeys by the 
aid of his silent companion. Without 
moving from his elbow chair, he voyages 
to distant lands—he is, may it please 
your worship, ‘‘your picked man of 
countries,” who has never stirred from 
home. 

Pipes are many. A great authority 
has said that they may be generally di- 
vided into two classes—gooi pipes and 
bad pipes. But this classification is not 
sufficiently definite. Let me add, in a 
foot-note as it were, and by way of hum- 
ble commentary to my author, that there 
exist or have existed : 

I. The Corn-cob pipe, (Virginian.) 
II. Powhatan pipe, (Southside.) 
III. Meerschaum, (German. ) 
IV. Narghilé, (Persian.) 
V. Hookah, (Hindoo.) 
VI. Chibouque, (Turkish.) 
VII. Calumet, (N. A. Indian.) 
VIII. Yard of Clay, (English.) 
IX. Stone pipe, (Aborigines. ) 
X. Dhudeen, (Irish.) 
XI. China, figured, (Dutch.) 
XII. Common Clay, (Cosmopolite.) 

So many, and so different one from 
another, are the tribes of the pipe! Each 
has its votaries. The Persian sits with 
crossed legs on his mat, and smooths se- 
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renely his long snowy beard with a jew- 
elled hand; and sucking the white 
smoke of his Shiraz through the perfum- 
ed water of the Narghilé, dreams silently 
of Paradise, the prophet, and the houris. 
The German wraps his ruddy counte- 
nance in « great cloud of “ government” 
tobacco, wreathing upward from a bowl 
of “Sea Foam” of the Baltic shore. The 
Irish labourer tugs hard at his short 
black dhudeen, clutched between the 
teeth. The Indian lies beneath the 
shadow of some mighty tree, and smokes 
his calumet. The Virginian puts his 
feet upon the mantle-piece, or the railing 
of the portico, and draws his inspiration 
from the red bowl of the Powhatan, or 
better still, the grimy recess of the corn- ' 
cob. 

As for myself—the writer of this 
learned disquisition on a subjec: of such 
serious importance and deep interest—I 
have three pipes. They come under none 
of the above heads, and I resetve a de- 
scription of them that I may surprise the 
reader, and induce him not to lay down 
the page containing these my lucubra- 
tions, until he has discovered my secret 
—that is to say, given me his attention 
to the end. 

I travel a good deal with my pipes. 
They are never absent when I want them 
—I have only to select the quarter of the 
world I wish to visit—the carpet of the 
Arabian Nights unrolls itself, and the 
Genius whispers, “Come, my Lord, I 
await.” 

I light the one lying nearest to my 
hand. It is of an anomolous oriental ap- 
pearance :—the bowl is dark—the stem 
of some Eastern wood—the mouth-piece 
of ebony. 

The smoke rises slowly—this present, 
America disappears-—we are on the way ! 


II. 
MY FIRST PIPE. 


Ah! that is well. Sothis is the bazaar 
of Alexandria. We are thus in Egypt 
and that is the sunlight of the Nile! 
Most. worshipful Mufti, with the long 
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white beard, and voluminous head-cover- 
ing, be pleased to inform a barbarian 
from the West if that tower is the Pha- 
ros? Yes? And Pompey’s Pillar—is 
that interesting object visible ?—-and the 
Pyramids? I have frequently heard of 
the Pyramids—you will remember the 
remark of Napoleon, that forty centuries 
were looking down, at the time he pass- 
ed, from the summits of these pleasing 
pieces of architecture. 

The Mufti passes on, evidently unac- 
quainted with the tongue in which I ad- 
dress his sacred priestship. I turn to 
the bazaar. Excellent! This is the Ara- 
bian Nights “in little’ as Lord Hamlet 
says. Silks and pearls from Samarcand 
doubtless—gold from Ophir, supposed to 
be California by irreverent Western barba- 
rians! The very sight of tamarinds puts 
one in mind. of Tamerlané:—and the 
scimetar there recalls Ghengis Khan. 
They must have been an imposing set, 
those gentlemen of the “extreme East” 
when they came with silken banners 
flouting the bright burning skies, to take 
possession of their neighbours’ property. 
But, my dear sir!—you there, sitting 
cross-legged, with such dignified gravity, 
on your counter, and smiling so benignly, 
do you really enjoy this sort of thing? 
You are doubtless employed often in 
dreaming of the fine lands from which 
your goods are brought—you, like my- 
self, travel much, on the wings of your 
pipe smoke—but, after all, is it not a 
bore to sit there thus forever, never 
speaking, dozing and smoking? You 
should see our shopmen in America. 
They are much more lively—they seldom 
sit on their counters. And then Broad- 
way, my dear sir! Let me take you, in 
a friendly way, by the button of your tur- 
ban, and argue the question with you! The 
Alexandrian owl is actually dreaming! 
He is not aware of my presence. I'll 
waste no more words upon him, but 
strolt on through the bazaar. What an 
oriental grandeur and glory! What 
stuffs! what jewels! what splendid fab- 
rics! And here we are at the slave 
market. A number of young ladies are 
exhibited—but, I find two strange cir- 
cumstances in their appearance, differ- 
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ing considerably from what I had been 
led to expect, and somewhat interesting. 
They are not in that piteous state, out- 
raging modesty and nature, which the 
Greek girl exhibits; and they do not 
seem sad. They are gaily dressed, and 
appear to enjoy themselves. Why not? 
They will perhaps exchange a life of ob- 
scurity, toil, and want, for a position of 
elegance and luxury. By so doing, ac- 
cording to the social views of the orient, 
they incur no stain. Many wives are 
permitted—it is customary. So, I find 
my pity for the young ladies thus offered 
for sale decrease considerably. They 
follow me with their eyes. They think 
from my flowered dressing gown, and 
smoking cap of figured silk, which I 
have accidentally omitted to take off in 
coming, that lam a grand seigneur, They 
smile and beckon, and their ruby lips 
ask me to become their purchaser. The 
little Georgian there, particularly—the 
one with the deep, dark melting eyes, 
and pouting cherry lips—this little dame, 
especially, makes strong advances. ‘Tis 
only a pinch of piasters, my Lord,” she 
seems to say; “‘am I not worth it?” 
You are, my dear madam, or mademoi- 
selle!—you are upon my honour! But 
then consider the serious objection! Con- 
sider what a flutter my beloved Mary 
Ann, to whom I shall be married soon, 
would be in! Think of the expression 
of that dear creature’s countenance when 
I presented you to her, smiling, as my 
oriental acquisition—calling on my Mary 
Ann to admire your beauty, and congrat- 
ulate me on my good fortune in securing 
you, to wait upon her, I very much 
fear, my dear young lady, that your 
large, tender, dove-like eyes would make 
my Mary Ann jealous, and would some 
day suffer from the nails of your mis- 
tress. She would be jealous—she would 
complain to her papa—her brother, who 
is a dreadfully ferocious looking officer in 
the Tallapoosa volunteers, would suggest 
to my mind the alternative of your dis- 
missal, or a dish of coffee, garnished @ 
la pistolet-—there would, I fear, be a se- 
rious row in the family. It would create 
scandal—and if you, my dear, were ac- 
quainted with the awfal nature of that 
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terrible infliction called gossip, you would 
appreciate my objection. After all, per- 
haps I had better keep my piasters in my 
purse :—farewell. So I stroll on. 

The sunlight is magical. Alexandria 
is it? I think it is Cairo or Damascus ! 
What a world of fountains—of shady 
courts, surrounded with palms, and 
“eastern flowers large:” how languid 
are the moments, treading lightly, as if 
on a path of flowers! My senses lapse 
away into a dreamy reverie—visions of 
Paradise and houri angels visit my im- 
agination: Iam walking with the Prin- 
cess Paribanou, and yonder the vizier of 
good Haroun Alraschid comes, to sum- 
mon me, for high and responsible consul- 
tation, into the perfumed and gorgeous 
depths of the great palace of the King— 
the splendid pavilion of the Caliphat. 

— Rat! tat! 

I start, and almost let my pipe fall 
from my hand. 

“ Does Mr. Jobson live here sir ?” 

A small boy plunges a shaggy head 
into my apartment and grins at me in 
triumph. I am possessed with sudden 
ferocity—I grasp, I look around for some 
object to hurl at the individual in ques- 
tion. I see close at hand a volume of 
“‘Sunny Memories,” by Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 
I seize it: but suddenly relent. It is too 
heavy. My passion cools. I gaze at the 
shag of hair with mild patience, and as- 
suming an expression of dignity and 
injured feeling reply : 

““My young friend, Mr. Jobson in- 
habits the opposite apartment.” 

My door closes, and I re-light my ex- 
tinguished pipe, whose fairy spirit—you 
will admire the poetical paraphrase— 
has fled, during this colloquy. But the 
attempt to revive my dream isvain. The 
East refuses to embrace me any more 
to-day. The palms no longer wave—the 
fountains are merely painted water—the 
mufti has gone to his parsonage—the 
shopman of the bazaar, is hidden by a 
cloud of smoke. Even the Georgian girl 
has gone to dinner—the East refuses 
itself to the neophite again—it has fled. 
So I lay down my pipe brought to me, so 
so many leagues—from Alexandria in 


Egypt—brought by the most delightful 
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and pleasant of all friends and travellers— 
I lay down the talisman of the East; and 
light:— 


II. 
MY SECOND PIPE. 


It is somewhat curious. I received it 
from a friend who carried a pair of Amer- 
can eyes to the galleries and celebrated 
spots of Europe, and wrote down his ex- 
periences. But the immortal gods were 
adverse—the omens were most inauspi- 
cious. In a single hour the envious 
“tongue of flame” swept off the record 
of those pleasant things which he had 
seen ‘ Across the Atlantic.’ My pipe 
remains, no less, to prove to him that 
once he tarried near the Bernese Ober- 
land, and gazed upon the snowy peaks, 
flushed with red sunset, of the towering 
Mont Blanc. 

So I light my pipe, and winding along 
the tortuous descent, enter the ‘“ land of 
lands.” I go smoking through all the 
smiling fields of Piedmont into Italy. 

I have always liked Italy. I know 
many agreeable persons who have resid- 
ed there from time to time. Some of 
these persons have inscribed their names 
upon the long and lasting scroll of his- 
tory and live forever. There was Bea- 
trice. She is dead now. I do not mean 
the Beatrice of the Cenci stock who 
carved her name, in never-mouldering 
letters on the chilly heights of piteous, 
terrible romance, which is yet history: 
who looks over her shoulder at you there 
to-day, from beneath the white head- 
covering, with the awful yearning eyes, 
as on the night before her execution when 
the brush of Guido placed her features 
upon canvass. My Beatrice--the one I 
knew and loved—was Dante’s. You 
know her too,—is it not so, my reader? 
You have seen her smile upon the worn 
aud pallid face of him, the Florentine, 
who went down into hell, and came back 
with blanched locks, never to smile again. 
O tragedy too deep for tears! O mighty 
life, swept by a wrack of thunder-cloud ! 
O spirit, burning with the scorn which 
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spoke in County Ugolino’s horrible curses 
—O tender heart, that murmured in the 
ears of the world the sweet and touching 
story—the romanza, full of passionate 
anguish and regret, of Francesca da Ri- 
mini and her lover! My Beatrice watch- 
ed this life of a great, a sublime genius : 
—she smiled upon him, as only women 
smile :—linked to his fame, her name 
has triumphed over oblivion—conquered 
death ! 


So we pass through the sweet and 
pleasant fields; and a hundred objects 
greet us. A hundred personages whom 
we know are smiling upon us. We pass 
beneath the balconies where ladies fair 
are gathered in a hundred dazzling 
groups—or where a single maiden lvoks 
forth on the yellow moon of Italy. 
Hush! her lips open! What does she 
murmur in that musical undertone ? 
“Ah Romeo! Romeo! wherefore art 
thou Romeo?” And there upon the 
garden wall !—stealthily listening, blush- 
ing with the secret of his love! Take 
care, mon prince! You will fall if you 
trust to that slender bough!—to say 
nothing of the danger you must run 
in entering the garden of your enemy, 
which is doubtless ‘‘ posted” against you, 
my lord Romeo, especially! The boy 
does not heed me! He is actually jump- 
ing down into the forbidden ground ! 
Ah! but the baleony is high—you can’t 
approach your sweetheart! Love laughs 
at me, from behind an orange tree where 
he is shooting with a double shaft at 
youth and maiden.. The boy takes from 
his pocket a slight silken ladder. In an 
instant it is clinging to the wall—he as- 
cends—and soon two-happy hearts are 
beating with one pulse, pressed closely 
to each other—trembling lips have met 
in the long lingering lovers’ kiss! So, 
let the tender kiss be unespied. Fate 
tramps toward them :—it is 


“Love and beauty walking hand in hand 
The downward road to death.” 


The tomb will open soon—the lovers will 
again rest side by side. So we pass. 


We pass through the length and 
breadth of Italy: we see the Hanging 
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Tower, the Campanile, the Duomo—all 
the splendid sights of Rome, and Carni- 
val! The Borgias rule again, full of 
lust and blood—the sire Boiardo rings 
the village bells at finding what he 
sought, the name of hishero. The hosts 
of Pisa and of Florence marshal on the 
plains, and Luria is smiling as he listens 
to the warning of his faithful Husain. 
All the gloom and glory of a beautiful 
land is plain before us as we pass: as 
dreamily we pass through the bright 
southern fields— 


“By unfamiliar Arno, and the dome 
Of Brunelleschi :-—” 


The hearts of men and women have 
beat wildly here, even from the mo- 
ment when the twins were suckled by 
the wolf. The iron brood of old revelled 
in passionate emotions, and their poster- 
ity obeyed the bias of their ancestors, It 
is tragedy and comedy, blood and laugh- 
The 
lazzarone is basking in the sun—the 
priest is wringing from the dying miser 
what he clings to desperately, and will 
not relinquish until ‘‘ dread damnation” 
is held over him as the alternative. The 
prince and cardinal roll by in gilded 
chariots ; the deformed beggar runs be- 
side them, praying piteously an alma. 
The brigand lurks in the catacombs—the 
Contadina trips along in her red petti- 
coat, and listens, smiling, to the youth 
who whispers love. The play goes on— 
the gay sun shines above; music and 
laughter and jest and revelry reign on 
the soil of the Caesars. 

It is an idle land that we have enter- 
ed, good my reader :—we bask in a sun- 
shine which is never darkened by a 
cloud. The orange blossoms fill the air 
with perfume—the grapes are blushing 
on a thousand hills—the soul of the 
grape, you would say, is dancing in the 
veins of these men and women who care 
for nought but their dolce far niente, and 
dance and laugh and sleep in the sun- 
light. 

It is surely a lovely land—but is it the 
best? Is it good to do nothing but 
laugh and dance? Is it well for a na- 
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tion to revere Rossini, as the Americans 
revere their Washington? The reply is 
given by the land we look on—the priest- 
ridden home of superstition and slavery. 
Let us leave it with pity, nor long for its 
sunny skies. Better the gloom of eter- 
nal winter than the sunshine which en- 
ervates the soul ! 

My pipe is out. I gaze at itidly. I 
have said it was curious. The hook- 
shaped horn of a chamois, black and 
shining as ebony—there is the bowl. 
The delicate hoof of the animal carved 
down, and polished—with the hair so ar- 
ranged as to represent the original—and 
a hole in the small black ornament for 
the mouth-piece—there is my pipe. And 
this horn which I clasp, once crowned 
the forehead of the wildest inhabitant of 
the Alps! This hoof once leaped from 
ledge to ledge of the far, chill sum- 
mits of the snow-clad mountains! In 
the distant land of America, I lounge in 
an easy chair, and— 

—Rat! tat! tat! again— 

** Who is there?” 

My door slowly opens—a group of 
gods and goddesses in plaster enter: be- 
neath them is a human head which of- 
fers my Lccellenza, Venus, Mars, or Mi- 
nerva at a bargain. At other times I 
would refuse—my familiarity with the 
heathen deities has bred contempt for 
them. But to-day I am amiable—I have 
been to Italy. I greet the full-bearded 
owner of the gods and goddesses, and 
commence beating him down in price. 
At last he departs—-he has taken with 
the most obvious satisfaction exactly one- 
fourth of his first demand. I am the 
owner of Ceres and a vestal Virgin of 
the finest and richest bronze plaster. I 
place them upon my mantle-piece to be 
admired by all. They are draped in 
antique style—when the looms of Man- 
chester had not made the price of woven 
stuffs so low, and ladies seem to have 
dressed, with an eye to economy, in the 
very least clothing possible. But the 
tunics, after all, fall gracefully—a cyni- 
cal philosopher might say they were 
more natural than hoops. 

I hang up my chamois pipe on the 
virgin’s vestal torch; and drawing my 
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dressing gown around me, lean back in 
my easy chair. I am lazy to-day; the 
sunlight of Italy or the East must have 
enervated me. I had that case of Jones 
vs. Smith to study ; but it will scarcely 
come out to-day. On the whole, I think 
[ll not open Smith and Jones this mor- 
ning. I believe I will smoke. 

Ah! my neglected friend! You there 
behind the base of the statue of Ceres! 
The third of my gracves—‘ black bat 
comely!” Is it possible that. you have 
been forgotten? My conscience will not 
permit such injustice. I will take an- 
other short journey to-day before dinner. 
So :—with an idle movement I light: 


IV. 
MY THIRD PIPE. 


The old world is dead. The newest 
tracts of the new world dawn upon us; 
the far west. We are on the plains of 
New Mexico—the great prairie lands of 
America. It is a pleasant place—the 
fort here—is it not? But then it has 
some drawbacks, has it not, Commandant? 
For I see that you are Commandant by 
your fine uniform, and the respect with 
which the sentinel salutes you. 

We are tolerably far off from the Uni- 
ted States, I think—a little to the west of 
sundown. That range in the distance 
must be the famous Sierra Nevada; 
handsome, but—if I may be permitted 
to hazard the remark—chilly. It is, 
doubtless, admired by the grizzly bear— 
a gentleman whose acquaintance I have 
still the pleasure of making. Do you 
enjoy yourself out here? I should 
imagine that the loss of a daily mail 
train, and the consequent absence of 
newspapers would slightly disarrange 
your views upon general intelligence. 
Not to have at one’s command these 
thrillingly interesting, mildly courteous, 
and uniformly reliable vehicles of the 
world’s progress, seems to me a misfor- 
tune of the first class. And then, my 
dear sir, consider what you lose in not 
possessing the current literature of the 
day—the “‘new books.” You would find 
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from the newspapers that the volumes in 
question are such as the world has never 
produced before, It is a remarkable 
fact—but I assure you it may be relied 
upon—that the authors of these produc- 
tions have placed themselves, at a single 
bound, in the front rank of American 
literature. General Washington Irving 
still ranks as Commander-in-chief, but he 
is considered something of an old fogy— 
and the gentlemen who have bounded to 
“the front. rank,” one and all, look for- 
ward to his early resignation, when they 
all expect to be generalissimo. The 
works of these geniuses can scarcely 
penetrate here to your distant camp. 
You do not want to read them? They 
are stupid? They bore you! You prefer 
Washington Irving? Why, my dear sir! 
really now, my dear sir! But argument 
is useless. I see you even smile in a 
sardonic way as you glance at the news- 
papers sticking from my pocket.— Lies do 
you say? Upon my soul!—but I can 
only pity your prejudiced views. Let us 
not argue. Doubtless these views are 
the result of your lengthy absence from 
the haunts of an elegant and refined 
civilization. 

Still there is something here to con- 
sole one. It is a splendid country—vast, 
mysterious, boundless almost in its range 
of beautiful flowering prairies, sleeping 
like a sea of roses in the balmy sunlight. 
I see upon the wide and lovely landscape 
nothing but a few antelopes—and in the 
distance the delicate, snuwy rim of smi- 
ling mountains. Place a few Indians 
upon their spirited horses, in the fore- 
ground, grouped in picturesque beauty, 
and the sweet tableau would want 
nothing. 

—You’d rather not have them in the 
foreground? And the mountains I ad- 
mire so, are terrible wastes of snow, 
where you have often been compelled to 
to live upon horse-flesh? The picturesque 
Indians—a set of bloody devils; and the 
“tableau” anything but “sweet” to those 
who are toiling over the great flowery 
desert, fainting fur a drop of water, and 
but slenderly consoled by thinking that 
their death-bed will be one of roses? My 
dear Commandant, you take the common, 
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material, and unpoetie view of life—you 
are not alive to the delights of the imagi- 
nation. Consider what a noble figure 
a Camanche is, upon his splendid wild 
horse of the plains—whirling into the 
air and catching his long spear again, in 
joy of heart—and thrilling with the 
sweet and noble thought of freedom and 
nobility of soul !—He is after your scalp, 
do you say, with that slow curl of the 
upturned ends of your huge moustache 
toward your eyes ?—he’s a rascally thief 
who has his eye on your horses and 
cows? Such is the hard and unimagina- 
tive view you take of life! 
Grog?—Thank you. It will refresh me 
after my journey. Your health my dear 
Commandant—and what do you think 
of Mr. Cushing’s speech at the fair—his 
views upon the appropriation, the an- 
nexation of Mexico? Ah! I forget, you 
have not seen it. The politicians are 
cutting out work for you, you perceive. 
At Washington they talk a little—pull a 


' few wires,—and like a company of wooden 


soldiers in the hands of a child, you 
gentlemen of the epaulette march and 
countermarch in the most approved style. 
In old days the legions used to make 
their imperator, Cesar, and lord of all. 
Now it is changed unless you can manage 
to cut somebody to pieces, and give us 
something to hurrah about. To hurrah 
occasionally, is a necessity of the nation- 
al existence. Just set off some morning, 
my dear Commandant;—march to Mexi- 
co, South America, or the Feejee Is- 
lands—proclaim the Republic of Ameri- 
ca’s right thereunto—and occupy. We 
shall have a fine hurrah, and you’ll be 
President. 

So the hours glide by in the far, wild 
region of the: west—that mighty west, 
which ever stretches onward, holding 
arms of welcome to the crowded people 
of the worn out world of Europe. Here 
nature has put forth her strength, and 
moulded all in vast, gigantic outline. 
The prairies roll away forever—mighty 
rivers rush through thousands of miles, 
secking, along the bases of the snow-clad 
mountains, over plain and through valley, 
the far distant sea—great herds of buf- 
falo range freely in the wide expanse— 
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and over all droops a serene heaven, 
bathing hill and vale, prairie and moun- 
tain side, in the rich sunlight of the virgin 
clime. The zest of life is nowhere felt 
eo keenly as here. To breathe the pure 
air is in itself happiness. Hlere, teem- 
ing millions shall yet find a home; and 
the Anglo-Saxon banner will unfurl its 
shining folds—its folds inscribed with the 
sign of the Cross. The eagles of the Re- 
public shall revisit their native airs, and 
brood with outstretched wings above the 
Garden of the World! 

And thou, brave Commandant, watch- 
ing here at the lonely post, away from 
the rushing east and fruitful west,—the 
nation shall not suffer your memory to 
sink into oblivion. In after days, if 
other reward come not, the historian of 
our land shall tell of your faithful servi- 
ces. You shall rank with those who 


have done well for the Republic—who 
have guarded our wide border from the 
cruel savage—given to woman and child 
a safe passage through the prairie to 
their distant home—worthily done the 
worthy work which heaven appointed 
you to perfurm. Not a deed of yours, 


Commandant, shall be lost—not a brave 
action disappear from memory. Our 
children’s children shall hang over the 
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chronicle-—-and read the strange and 
moving record with beating hearts, and 
say, ‘This man was truly brave and 
faithful. He did his duty, He bore 
the banner of the great Republic. With 
the men of old he sleeps—with the wor- 
thy sleeps. Honour to the brave!” 

The wild prairies fade away, and I 
hold in my hand with smiles and mu- 
sings, my old cherry-stemmed, curiously 
fashioned Mexican pipe. The bowl isa 
woman’s head, with a Spanish coiffure— 
a string of pearls around the throat,— 
the character of the head is Aztec. It 
was given me by a brave soldier—a gen- 
tle, noble heart—he had brought it from 
the prairies of New Mexico. 

And so my idle musing ends. If I 
have dreamed too much of other lands, 
my pipes must bear the blame. From 
Alexandria in Egypt, by the Alps to the 
new lands of the west, I have come on 
the white cloud, wafted onward. As 
the cloud melts to air, I sink back tran- 
quilly into the real place and world 
around me; and do not complain. I 
sulute the mufti—smile my farewell to 
Beatrice—I tell the Commandant good- 
bye. I open the pages of Jones vs. Smith. 
My day-dreams are over. 
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I see the rich roll by 


In their chariots fine and gay; 
And I am here in my garret 
Dreaming the hours away! 


Do you think I envy the rich 
In their chariots gay and fine— 
That I long to share thei: splendour, 
And drink of their flowing wine? 


I am far too rich to covet 
A boon so poor and small— 
] sit in my garret and smile, 
I am wealthier far than them all! 


I live with the men of old, 
And talk with the kings of song: 
It is better than simpering yonder :— 
Do you think I am wrong ? 








Tue CourtsHie or Mites STanpisn, and other 


Poems. By Henry Wapswortn Lone- 
reLLow. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
1858. [From James Woodhouse, 97 


Main Street. 


It is an invariable thing that whena 
poet of established popularity comes before 
the public with a new volume, the question 
of his claim to genius is re-opened, and the 
critics commence de novo to discuss his 
merits and demerits. Childe Harold did 
not settle Byron’s fame with the reviewers 
of his day, for upon the appearance of 
Don Juan they began to dispute about his 
lordship’s poetical greatness as if he had 
never writtena line. That Mr. Longfellow 
is a popular writer of verse, that, indeed, 
he is the most popular of all the singers 
that move the world’s great heart at the 
present time, is a fact that will hardly be 
questioned by anybody. His lyrics have 
been translated into all languages, and 
have been set to music by the composers 
in many lands. There was nothing that 
more delighted the soul of tender little 
Thomas Moore than the circumstance of 
Lalla Rookh’s having been rendered into 
Persian, and he was fond of reciting the 
lively stanzas of his friend Luttrell in 
allusion to it— 


I’m told, dear Moore, your lays are sung 
(Can it be true, you lucky man?) 

By moonlight in the Persian tongue, 
Along the streets of Ispahan. 


If Mr. Longfellow derive an equal satis- 
faction from the wide range that his poems 
have taken, he must be, despite the un- 
favourable criticism of the McGrawlers of 
literature, one of the happiest of men. 
For while in England he enjoys an accep- 
tance with the people which belongs not to 
any of their own poets, he is as well known 
to the continent as Oehlenschlager or 
Freiligrath. This extended popularity it 
is which causes his title to original power 
to be challenged whenever he puts forth 
another effort in song. The world is ever 
jealous of great men, and enviqus medi- 
ocrity, while it cannot ignore the universal 
favour which sometimes waits upon the 
productions of genius, is reluctant to ac- 
knowledge the possession of the celestial 
vision and the divine faculty. Accordingly 
the “ Courtship of Miles Standish” has ex- 
cited a very lively controversy in literary 
circles, and has brought up once more the 
issue tried again and again upon the ap- 
pearance of “ Evangeline,” and the “Golden 
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Legend,” and “ Hiawatha”—Is Mr. Long- 
fellow a poet at all? Is he anything more 
than an ingenious maker of verses? Are 
we not all wrong in supposing that he has 
ever spoken to the bosoms of men, and has 
not his song been addressed only to their 
ears? Before proceeding to examine the 
volume which has given rise to such inter- 
rogation and controversy, let us proceed to 
submit an estimate of the poet, such as a 
careful study of his previous writings has 
enabled us to form. 

If to discern and point out an occult 
beauty in familiar things—to perceive hid- 
den relations in nature and art with the 
sensibilities of the race, and make them 
apparent to us all in language at once the 
most simple and the most musical—to de- 
tect, here and there, in the by-ways of 
history a flower of sentiment which has 
bloomed in secret, and make its purity and 
fragrance known to the world—to present 
virtue and religion to us set off with new 
charms borrowed from his own imagina- 
tion—if to do these things constitute any 
claim to be considered a great poet, then 
do we regard Mr. Longfellow’s fame as 
assured. For in all that he has written, 
let the subject of his verse be drawn from 
what age or clime it may, whether from 
monkish tradition or Indian story, he has 
been true to the high demands of his voca- 
tion, and stood as the interpreter of the 
Good, the Beautiful and the True in the 
past, in the soul of magn, in the face of 
nature, and in the domain of art, to the 
hearts of his readers. Mr. Longfellow has 
often been compared with Tennyson, and 
a recent English critic, in a paragraph of 
flippant depreciation of America, has ar- 
raigned him as only a feeble imitator of 
the Tennysonian model. But a more un- 
just accusation could not have been made. 
In some respects, indeed, the two laureates 
are alike. A quiet, thoughtful melancholy 
pervades the poems of both. Each of 
them has enwreathed legendary lore with 
poetic garlands, each sings of love and 
ambition and sorrow and longings for the 
world beyond the grave. But in their 
modes of expression and in their manner 
of treatment no two writers could be more 
different. Mr. Tennyson rejoices to ideal- 
ise the shadowy and the sombre in the 
world around us and in man himself; with 
him nothing is so dainty sweet as melan- 
choly, and the music of his song is mourn- 
ful and wild in accord with the feeling 
which inspiresit. A certain vagueness be- 
longs to it all, we derive no definite ideas 
from his poetry, to be moved by it we must 
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experience conditions of consciousness re- 
sponsive to the poet’s own dreamy emo- 
tions. It is the strongest possible proof of 
the essential difference between Tennyson 
and Longfellow, that while many have 
challenged «the genius of the former be- 
cause of his indistinctness, as many have 
denied to the latter great powers because 
of the clearness and simplicity which be- 
Jong to the enunciation of his thoughts. In 
all of Longfellow’s poems, the shortest not 
less than the most elaborate, there is a well- 
defined purpose; these embody a story, 
those sing a moral. If our sensibilities 
are touched immediately by the verse, if it 
awakens memories of what we have all 
felt in childhood, if it brings back rapidly 
the “long, long thoughts of youth,” if, in- 
deed, the very language is such that we 
feel as if we may have employed it our- 
selves to convey the self-same idea—this, 
so far from implying a lack of original 
capacity, but the more satisfactorily estab- 
lishes it, to our own perception. Upon the 
principle of omne ignotum pro magnifico, 
Mr. Longfellow is, indeed, but a mere 
versifier; upon the principle that what 
proves nothing is worth nothing, Mr Ten- 
nyson is but a cloudy rhapsedist. Yet is 
each undeniably a true child of genius. 
The sphere of Tennyson is dream-land, 
where his inspiration sings itself to ethereal 
melodies; the sphere of .Longfellow is the 
round world we inhabit, with its velvet 
lawns and boundless prairies, its harvest 
moons and glowing sunsets, its crystal 
rivers and weltering oceans; yes, and its 
classic story and immemorial traditions, 
wherein the music of humanity prolongs 
its sad, sweet, jubilant, pensive, tender 
strain from generation to generation. 

Such being our estimate of Mr. Long- 
fellow, we confess we opened the volume 
now before us with pleasant anticipations. 
To declare that we were disappointed in it, 
involves no disparagement of the principal 
poem, which is after all a success, though 
not the poetic illustration of Colonial Times 
in Massachusetts, which we had expected. 
“The Courtship of Miles Standish” is rather 
a study than a grand historical painting ; a 
little cabinet picture, as it were, of the 
Plymouth settlement, not a great tapestry, 
rich and sombre, wherein are woven all 
the threads which entered into the warp 
and woof of the early history of the Puri- 
tans in America. It is as if Mr. Weir had 
directed all his powers to a single group 
on the deck of the Speedwell, instead of 
giving us the magnificent work of art 
of the Embarkation. But the study is skil- 
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fully wrought out. It has the tone and 
atmosphere of the ocean-girt forest, on 
whose borders the smoke rose from the 
rude cottages of the Pilgrims; it is full of 
quiet touches of nature and pathetic sug- 
gestions of human feeling, and it is per- 
vaded by that quaint simplicity which be- 
longs to the Flemish painters, and which 
is so necessary to give the true expression 
to the Puritan story. We might perhaps 
stop to cry out against the English hex- 
ameter, which even Mr. Longfellow can- 
not induce us to like, but the verse is only 
the framing to the picture, and though we 
may wish it were other than it is, we 
should be wrong in permitting it to prevent 
our enjoyment of what it surrounds. That 
is but a low view of poetry which judges 
of the outward merely, and leaves the in- 
ward and essential unacknowledged and 
unappreciated. 

The episode of Miles Standish’s life, 
which Mr. Longfellow has selected for 
poetic delineation, is his unsuccessful vica- 
rious courtship of Priscilla, the maiden 
whom he desired to instal in the chamber 
of his heart made vacant by the death of 
the beautiful Rose, the first to die of all 
who came in the May Flower. The stal- 
wart Captain deputes his friend, John 
Alden, to whisper the soft petition in the 
maiden’s ear. John Alden discharges his 
mission unwillingly (for he loves Priscilla 
himself) but with fervour— 


The deep, the low, the pleading tone 
With which he sang another’s love 
Interpreted his own— 


and receives for Miles, militis, a dismissal, 
for himself a tender encouragement. John 
Alden is somewhat disconcerted. He will 
not deal falsely with his friend and de- 
clare his own passion. He goes to Stand- 
ish and tells him all. There is a row of 
course; and hard words. John Alden de- 
termines to go back to England in the May 
Flower. Plymouth is no place for him. 
But Priscilla is down on the beach as the 
boat puts off for the ship, and a glance of 
her eye changes his purpose. He returns 
to the village, when news is received that 
Miles Standish has been killed by the 
Indians. So John and Priscilla get married, 
and as the ceremony is performing, in 
comes the Puritan Captain to bestow his 
bluff blessing on the couple. 


Very beautiful, indeed, is the close of 
the poem, anda it is the only quotation we 
can present to our readers— 


Forth from the curtain of clouds, from the tent of purple and scarlet, 
Issued the sun, the great High-Priest, in his garments resplendent, 
Holiness unto the Lord, in letters of light, on his forehead, 

Round the hem of his robe the golden bells and pomegranates, 


Blessing the world he came, and the bars of vapor beneath him 
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Gleamed like a grate of brass, and the sea at his feet was a laver! 
This was the wedding morn of Priscilla the Puritan maiden. 
Friends were assembled together; the Elder and Magistrate also 
Graced the scene with their presence, and stood like the Law and the Gospel, 
One with the sanction of earth, and one with the blessing of heaven, 
Simple and brief was the wedding, as that of Ruth and of Boaz. 


Softly the youth and the maiden repeated the words of betrothal, 


. 


Taking each other for husband and wife in the Magistrate’s presence, 

After the Puritan way, and the laudable custom of Holland. 

Fervently then, and devoutly, the excellent Elder of Plymouth 

Prayed for the hearth and the home, that were founded that day in affection, 
Speaking of life and of death, and imploring divine benedictions. 


* * * * * 


* . oa * * 


Meanwhile the bridegroom went forth and stood with the bride in the doorway, 
Breathing the perfumed air of that warm and beautiful morning, 
Touched with Autumnal tints, but lonely and sad in the sunshine, 
Lay extended before them the land of toil and privation ; 
There were the graves of the dead, and the barren waste of the sea-shore, 
There the familiar fields, the groves of pine, and the meadows; 
But to their eyes transfigured, it seemed as the garden of Eden, 
Filled with the presence of God, whose voice was the sound of the ocean. 


Soon was their vision disturbed by the noise and stir of departure, 
Friends coming forth from the house, and impatient of longer delaying, 
Each with his plan for the day, and the work that was left uncompleted. 
Then from a stall near at hand, amid exclamations of wonder, 

Alden the thoughtful, the careful, so happy, so proud of Priscilla, 
Brought out his snow-white steed, obeying the hand of its master, 
Led by a cord that was tied to an iron ring in its nostrils, 

Covered with crimson cloth, and a cushion placed for a saddle. 

She should not walk, he said, through the dust and heat of the noonday ; 
Nay, she should ride like a queen, not plod along like a peasant. 
Somewhat alarmed at first, but re-assured by the others, 

Placing her hand on the cushion, her foot in the hand of her husband, 
Gayly, with joyous laugh, Priscilla mounted her palfrey. 

“Nothing is wanting now,” he said with a smile, “ but the distaff; 
Then you would be in truth my queen, my beautiful Bertha!” 


Onward the bridal procession now moved to their new habitation, 
Happy husband and wife, and friends conversing together. 
Pleasantly murmured the brook as they crossed the ford in the forest, 
Pleased with the image that passed, like a dream of love through its bosom, 
Tremulous, floating in air, o’er the depths of the azure abysses. 
Down through the golden leaves the sun was pouring his splendors, 
Gleaming on purple grapes, that, from branches above them suspended, 
Mingled their odorous breath with the balm of the pine and the fir-tree, 
Wild and sweet as the clusters that grew in the valley of Eshcol. 
Like a picture it seemed of the primitive, pastoral ages, 
Fresh with the youth of the world, and recalling Rebecca and Isaac, 
Old and yet ever new, and simple and beautiful always, 
Love immortal and young in the endless succession of lovers. 
So, through the Plymouth woods passed onward the bridal procession. 


It would be no difficult matter for us to 
pick out prosaic lines from the “ Courtship 
of Miles Standish,” to cite impossible 
spondees and distressing dactyls, to detect 
even an absurdity here and there, such as 
the pen of John Alden shouting the name 
of Priscilla; but should we do this, fair- 
ness would demand that all the finest 
gems of the poem be also brought forward, 
and our limits will not allow of such 
particular criticism. Dismissing the hex- 
ameters therefore, and directing our atten- 


expressed his delight, there is the true re- 


tion for a moment to the smaller poems in 
the volume, which the author modestly 
calls: “ Birds of Passage,” let us say of 
them that they seem to us exquisite, in- 
deed, with the exception of “The War- 
den of the Cinque Ports,” nearly perfect. 
Nothing in English poetry strikes on our 
ear more musically than “ Sandalphon ;” 
“The Two Angels” isas tender and as holy 
as apsalm; in “The Rope-Walk,” which 
we once read aloud to Thackeray, who 
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cognition of the poetic element in common volume, with the expression of our thanks 
objects which is the mark of genius; but to the author, and the single remark that, 
“ Haunted Houses” pleases us most of all, it is enough in itself to win for him lasting 
and we quote it, in taking leave of the fame: 





HAUNTED HOUSES. 


All houses wherein men have lived and died 
Are haunted houses. Through the open doors 

The harmless phantoms on their errands glide, 
With feet that make no sound upon the floors. 


We meet them at the doorway, on the stair, 
Along the passages they come and go, 
lImpalpable impressions on the air, 
A sense of something moving to and fro, 


There are more guests at table than the hosts 
Invited ; the illuminated hall 

Is thronged with quiet, inoffensive ghosts, 
As silent as the pictures on the wall. 


The stranger at the fireside cannot see 

The forms I see, nor hear the sounds I hear; 
He but perceives what is; while unto me 

All that has been is visible and clear. 


We have no title-deeds to house or lands; 
Owners and occupants of earlier dates 

From graves forgotten stretch their dusty hands, 
And hold in mortmain still their old estates. 


The spirit-world around this world of sense 
Floats like an atmosphere, and everywhere 

Wafts through these earthly mists and vapors dense 
A vital breath of more ethereal air. 


Our little lives are kept in equipoise 
By opposite attractions and desires ; 

The struggle of the instinct that enjoys, 
And the more noble instinct that aspires. 


These perturbations, this perpetual jar 
Of earthly wants and aspirations high, 
Come from the influence of an unseen star, 
An undiscovered planet in our sky. 


And as the moon from some dark gate of cloud 
Throws o’er the sea a floating bridge of light, 
Across whose trembling planks our fancies crowd 

Into the realm of mystery and night,— 


So from the world of spirits there descends 

A bridge of light, connecting it with this, 
O’er whose unsteady floor, that sways and bends, 
Wander our thoughts above the dark abyss. 
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History or Friepericn tHE Seconp, Called 


Frederick the Great. By Tuomas CaRLyLs. 
In Four volumes. Vols. landIIl. New 
York : Harper & Brothers, 1858. [From 
A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


Perhaps since Macaulay’s History of 
England, no book has been looked for 
with more eager expectation than this. 
That Mr. Carlyle, in his worship of heroes, 
should come upon the image of Frederick in 
the Valhalla of history with something of 
reverence, was natural enough, but that he 
should have been impelled to write the 
life of a man, the unmilitary side of whose 
character was so open to ridicule, does in- 
deed surprise us. For the heroes of Mr. 
Carlyle are to him no Unveracities—no 
Mannikins, but great, strong men through- 
out, without petty weaknesses, or follies, 
as he would say, in the small. Yet how 
comes it that Mr. Carlyle selects the flat- 
terer of Voltaire, the writer of bad French 
poetry as the subject of his eulogy? The 
fact of itself created in advance a desire 
to see the history, upon examining which, 
the cautious reader will observe that it is 
less a record of events than a sermon 
preached upon them, and that Mr. Carlyle 
has chosen the rise of the kingdom of 
Prussia as a theme for the inculcation of 
his peculiar philosophy. Yet the volumes 
are not without the highest dramatic inter- 
est, and they betray the same power of 
description which was shown by the au- 
thor in his striking work on the French 
Revolution. The time has gone by for any 
remarks on the extraordinary style of this 
author. Every day, he becomes more and 
more extravagant and bizarre, and in the 
history of Frederick, his mannerisms ex- 
ceed all previous extravaganzas. We 
must accept the style as a fact, protest 
against its imitation by shallow admirers, 
laugh at its drolleries, and admit that, after 
all, it is capable of effects in the hands of 
its master more vivid and powerful, per- 
haps, than are produced by any other wri- 
ter of English at the present day. 

The greater portion of the first two vol- 
umes of this history, now on our table, is 
devoted to the affairs of Prussia before 
Frederick, and to one who is not familiar 
with the author, or with the events de- 
tailed, will be extremely difficult of com- 
prehension, as well as very tedious. We 
do not say that undue importance has 
been attached to some of Frederick’s pre- 
decessors, but we do not hesitate to de- 
clare that they become tiresome exceed- 
ingly, even in the picturesque and brilliant 
pages of Mr. Carlyle. Of the hero, not a 
great deal is yet told us, but the portrait of 
him, as he was last seen upon this earth 
of ours, as he stands in the immortal 


bronze of Rauch beneath the linden trees 
of Berlin, and as he remains in the memo- 
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ry of all who have traced his career in 
other volumes, is drawn by our author, in 
the very first chapter of his work, with 
such characteristic spirit, that we beg to 
introduce it as a specimen of his recent 
literary labours. 


“ About fourscore years ago there used 
to be seen sauutering on the terraces of 
Sans Souci, for a short time in the after- 
noon, or you might have met him else- 
where at an earlier hour, riding or driving 
ina rapid business manner on the open 
roads or through the scraggy woods and 
avenues of that intricate amphibious Pots- 
dam region, a highly interesting lean lit- 
tle old man, of alert though slightly stoop- 
ing figure; whose name among strangers 
was King Friederich the Second, or Freder- 
ick the Great of Prussia, and at home 
among the common people, who much 
loved and esteemed him, was Vater 
Friiz,—Father Fred —a name of famili- 
arity which had not bred contempt in 
that instance. He is a King every inch of 
him, though without the trappings of a 
King. Presents himself in a Spartan 
simplicity of vesture: no crown but an 
old military cocked-hat,—generally old, 
or trampled and kneaded into absolute 
sofiness if new ;—no sceptre but one like 
Agamemnon’s, a walking-stick cut from 
the woods, which serves also as a riding- 
stick (with which he hits the horse ‘be- 
tween the ears,’ say authors;) and for 
royal robes, a mere soldier’s blue eoat 
with red facings, coat likely to be old, and 
sure to have a good deal of Spanish snuff 
on the breast of it; rest of the apparel 
dim, unobtrusive in colour or cut, ending 
in high over-knee military boots, which 
may be brushed (and, I hope, kept soft 
with an underhand suspicion of oil,) but 
are not permitted to be blackened or var- 
nished; Day & Martin with their soot- 
pots forbidden to approach. 

“The man is notof godlike physiognomy, 
any more than of imposing stature or cos- 
tume: close-shut mouth with thin lips, 
prominent jaws and nose, receding brow, 
by no means of Olympian height; head, 
however, is of long form, and has superla- 
tive grey eyes init. Not what is calleda 
beautiful man; nor yet by all appearance, 
what is called a happy. On the contrary, 
the face bears evidence of many sorrows, 
as they are termed, of much hard labour 
done in this world; and seems to antici- 
pate nothing but still more coming. Quiet 
Stoicism, capable enough of what joy 
there were, but not expecting any worth 
mention ; great unconscious and some con- 
scious pride, well tempered with a cheery 
mockery of humour,—are written on that 
old face; which carries its chin well for- 
ward, in spite of the slight stoop about the 
neck; snuffy nose rather flung into the 
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air, under its old vocked-hat,—like an old 
snuffy lion on the watch; and such a pair 
of eyes as no man, or lion, or lynx of that 
century bore elsewhere, according to all 
the testimony we have. ‘Those eyes,’ 
says Mirabeau, ‘which, at the bidding of 
his great soul, fascinated you with seduc- 
tion or with terror (portaient aw gré de son 
ame heroique, la séduction ow la terreur.’*) 
Most excellent, potent, brilliant eyes, swift- 
darting as the stars, steadfast as the sun; 
gray, we said, of the azure-gray colour ; 
large enough, not of glaring size, the 
habitual expression of them vigilance and 
penetrating sense, rapidity resting on 
depth, which is an excellent combina- 
tion ; and gives us the notion of a lambent 
outer radiance springing from some great 
inner sea of light and fire in the man. 
The voice, if he speak to you, is of similar 
physiognomy: clear, melodious, and sono- 
rous; all tones are init, from that of ingen- 
uous inquiry, graceful sociality, light- 
flowing banter (rather prickly for most 
part,) up to definite word of command, up 
to desolating word of rebuke and reproba- 
tion: a voice ‘the clearest and most agreea- 
ble in conversation I ever heard,’ says 
witty Dr. Moore.t ‘He speaks a great 
deal,’ continues the Doctor; ‘ yet those who 
hear him, regret that he does not speak a 
great deal more. His observations are 
always lively, very often just; and few 
men possess the talent of repartee in great- 
er perfection.” 


This may be taken, we think, as a true 
crayon of Carlyle—no one else could possi- 
bly have drawn it, yet it is the indisputa- 
ble, unmistakable Frederick whom we 
have, most of us, had in our mind’s eye, 
only that nobody else has struck him out 
so palpably, not Macaulay with his fine 
artistic talent like Velasquez, not even the 
sculptor who has been already mentioned. 
But if the individuality of Carlyle is seen 
in the above, how much more intensely 
does it appear in the following character- 
ization of the Eighteenth Century with 
which Frederick had wholly to do— 


“ One of the grand difficulties ina Histo- 
ry of Friedrich is all along, this same, That 
he lived in a Century which has no history 
and can have little or none. A century so 
Opulent in accumulated falsities—sad opn- 
lence descending on it by inheritance, al- 
Ways at compound interest, and always 
largely increased by fresh acquirement on 
such immensity of standing capital—opu- 
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lent in that bad way as never Century be- 
fore was! Which had no longer the con- 
sciousness of being false, so false had it 
grown ; and was so steeped in falsity, and 
impregnated with it to the very bone, 
that—in fact, the measure of the thing was 
full, and a French Revolution had to end 
it. To maintain much veracity in such an 
element, especially for a king, was no 
doubt doubly remarkable. But now, how 
extricate the man from his Century? How 
show the man, who is a reality worthy of 
being seen, and yet keep his Centnry, as a 
Hypocrisy worthy of being hidden and 
forgotten, in the due abeyance? 


“To resuscitate the Eighteenth Century, 
or call into men’s view, beyond what is 
necessary, the poor and sordid personages 
and transactions of an epoch so related to 


us, can be no purpose of mine on this oc- 


easion. The Eighteenth Century, it is 
well known, does not figure to me asa 
lovely one, needing to be kept in mind, 
or spoken of unnecessarily. To me the 
Eighteenth Century has nothing grand in 
it, except that grand universal Suicide, 
named French Revolution, by. which it 
terminated its otherwise most worthless 
existence, with at least one worthy act— 
setting fire to its old home and self, and 
going up in flames and voleanic explo- 
sions in a truly memorable and important 
manner. <A very fit termination, as I 
thankfully feel, for such a Century. Cen- 
tury spendthrift, fraudulent-bankrupt: gone 
at length utterly insolvent, without real 
money of performance in its pocket, and 
the shops declining to take hypocrisies and 
speciosities any further: what could the 
poor Century do, but at length admit, 
‘Well, it isso. Iama swindler-century, 
and have long been, having learned the 
trick of it from my father and grandfather ; 
knowing hardly any trade but that in false 
bills, which I thought foolishly might last 
forever, and still bring at least beef and 
pudding to the favored of mankind. And 
behold it ends; and I am a detected swind- 
ler, and have nothing even to eat. What 
remains but that I blow my brains out, 
and do at length one good action? Which 
the poor Century did; many. thanks to it, 
in the circumstances. 

“ For there was need once more of a Di- 
vine Revelation to the torpid, frivolous 
children of men, if they were not to sink 
altogether into the ape condition. And in 
that whirlwind of the Universe—lights 
obliterated, and the torn wrecks of Earth 
and Hell hurled aloft into the Empyrean ; 
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black whirlwind, which made even apes 
serious, and drove most of them mad— 
there was, to men, a voice audible——voice 
from the heart of things once more, as if 
to say, ‘Lying is not permitted in this 
Universe. The wages of lying, you be- 
hold, are death. Lying means damnation 
in this Universe: and Beelzebub, never so 
elaborately decked in crowns and mitres, 
is not God! This was a revelation truly 
to be named of the Eternal in our poor 
Eighteenth Century, and has greatly altered 
the complexion of said Century to the His- 
torian ever since. 

* Whereby, in short, that Century is quite 
confiscate, fallen bankrupt, given up to the 
auctioneers—Jew-brokers sorting out of it 
at this moment, in a confused distressing 
manner, what is still valuable or salable. 
And, in fact, it lies massed up in our minds 
as a disastrous wrecked inanity, not useful 
to dwell upon; a kind of dusky chaotic 
background, on which the figures that had 
some veracity in them—a small company, 
and ever growing smaller as our demands 


rise in strictness—are delineated for us. 
‘And yet it is the Century of our own 
Grandfathers, cries the reader. Yes, 


reader, truly. It is the ground out of which 
we ourselves have sprung; whereon nuw 
we have our immediate footing, and first 
of all strike down our roots for nourish- 
ment; and alas! in large sections of the 
practical world, (what we specially mean 
by 2,) still continues flourishing all around 
us. To forget it quite, is not yet possible, 
nor would be profitable. What to do with 
it, and its forgotten fooleries and ‘ Histo- 
ries,’ worthy only of forgetting? Well, so 
much of it as by nature adheres ; what of 
it can not be disengaged from our Hero 
and his operations; approximately so much 
and no more. Let that be our bargain in 
regard to it.” 


Of Frederick William, the father of him 
surnamed the Great, we have a likeness 
quite as strong as the one already given of 
his son, and even more in detail. We 
cannot help laughing at the old gentleman 
any more than Holmes could control his 
risibles in looking at 


The old three-cornered kat, 
And the breeches, and all that, 


of the queer octogenarian he has celebra- 
ted in verse. 


KING FRIEDRICH WILHELM. 


“ He was not full of stature, this arbitrary 
King: a florid-complexioned, stout-built 
man, of serious, sincere, authoritative face; 
his attitudes and equipments very Spartan 
in type: man of short, firm stature; stands 
(in Pesne’s best Portraits of him) at his 
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ease, and yet like a tower: most solid; 
“plumb and rather more,” eyes steadfastly 
awake, cheeks slightly compressed too, 
which fling the mouth rather forward, as 
if asking silently, ‘Any thing astir, then? 


Allright here? Face, figure,and bearing, 
allin him is expressive of robust insight 
and direct determination; of healthy energy, 
practicality, unquestioned authority—a cer- 
tain air of royalty reduced to its simplest 
form. The face, in Pictures by Pesne and 
others, is not beautiful or agreeable; heal- 
thy, genuine, authoritative, is the best you 
can say of it. Yet it may have been, 
what it is described as being, originally 
handsome. High enough arched brow, 
rather copious cheeks and jaws, nose 
smallish, inclined to be stumpy, large gray 
eyes, bright with steady fire and life. often 
enough gloomy and severe, but capable of 
jolly laughter too—eyes ‘naturally with a 
kind of Jaugh in them,’ says  Pdéllnitz, 
which laugh can blaze out into fearful 
thunderous rage if you give him provoca- 
tion—especially if you lie to him, for that 
he hates above all things. Look him 
straight in the face. He fancies he can 
see in your eyes if there is an internal 
mendacity in you, wherefore you must look 
at him in speaking: such is his standing 
order. 

“His hair is flaxen, falling into the ash- 
gray or darker—fine, copious, flowing hair 
while he wore it natural; but it soon got 
tied into clubs, in the military style, and at 
length it was altogether cropped away, and 
replaced by brown, and at last by white 
round wigs; which latter also, though bad 
wigs, became him not amiss, under his 
cocked-hat and cockade, says Péllnitz. The 
voice, | guess, even when not loud, was o1 
clangorous and penetrating, quasi-metallic 
nature, and I learn expressly once that it 
had a nasal quality in it. His Majesty 
spoke through the nose, snuffled his speech 
in an earnest, ominously plangent manner. 
In angry moments, which were frequent, 
it must have been unpleasant to listen to. 
For the rest, a handsome man of his inches, 
conspicuously well built in limbs and body, 
and delicately finished off to the very ex- 
tremities. His feet and legs, says Péllinitz, 
were very fine. The hands, if he would 
have taken care of them, were beautifully 
white; fingers long and thin—a hand at 
once nimble to grasp, delicate to feel, and 
strong to clutch and hold; what may be 
called a beautiful hand, because it is the 
usefulest. 

“ Nothing could exceed his Majesty’s sim- 
plicity of habitudes; but one loves especi- 
ally in him his serupulous attention to 
cleanliness of person and environment. 
‘He washed like a very Mussulman five 
times a day; loved cleanliness in all things 
to a superstitious extent, which trait is 
pleasant in the rugged man, and indeed of 
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a piece with the rest of his character. He 
is gradually changing all bis silk and other 
cloth room-furniture. In his hatred of 
dust, he will not suffer a floor-carpet, even 
a stuffed chair, but insists on having all of 
wood, where the dust may be prosecuted 
to destruction. Wife and womankind, and 
those that take after them, let such have 
stuffing and sofas; he, for his part, sits on 
mere wooden chairs—sits, and also thinks 
and acts after the manner of a Hyper- 
borean Spartan, which he was. He ate 
heartily, but as a rough farmer and hunter 
eats—country messes, good roast and boiled 
—despising the French Cook as an entity 
without meaning for him. His favourite 
dish at dinner was bacon and greens, 
rightly dressed. What could the French 
Cook do for such a man? He ate with 
rapidity, almost with indiscriminate vio- 
lence; his object, not quality, but quantity. 
He drank, too, but he did not get drunk; 
at the Doctor’s order he could abstain, and 
had in later years abstained.  Péllnitz 
praises his fineness of complexion, the 
originally eminent whiteness of his skin, 
which he had tanned and bronzed by hard 
riding and hunting, and otherwise worse 
discoloured by his manner of feeding and 
digesting. Alas! at last his waistcoat came 
to measure, 1 am afraid to say how many 
Prussian ells—a very considerable diame- 
ter indeed! 

“For some years after his accession he 
still appeared occasionally in ‘burgher 
dress,’ or unmilitary clothes: ‘brown Eng- 
lish coat, yellow waistcoat,’ and the other 
indispensables. But this fashion became 
rarer with him every year, and ceased alto- 
gether (say Chronologists) about the year 
1719, after which he appeared always 
simply as Colonel of the Potsdam Guards, 
(his own Lifeguard Regiment,) in simple 
Prussian uniform: close military coat, blue, 
with red cuffs and collar, buff waistcoat 
and breeches, white linen gaiters to the 
knee. He girt his sword about the loins 
well out of the mud, walked always with 
a thick bamboo stick in hishand. Steady, 
not slow of step, with his triangular hat, 
cream-white round wig, (in his older days,) 
and face tending to purple, the eyes look- 
ing out mere investigation, sharp, swift 
authority, and dangerous readiness to re- 
buke and set the cane in motion: it was 
so that he walked abroad in this earth, and 
the common run of men rather fled his ap- 
proach than courted it. 

“For, in fact, he was dangerous,and would 
ask in an alarming manner, ‘Who are 
you?’ Any fantastic, much more any sus- 
Picious-looking person, might fare the 
worse. An idle lounger at the street cor- 
ner he has been known to hit over the 
crown, and peremptorily dispatch, ‘ Home, 
Sirrah, and take to some work!’ That 
the Applewomen be encouraged to knit 
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while waiting for custom—encouraged and 
quietly constrained, and at length packed 
away, and their stalls taken from them, if 
unconstrainable—there has, as we ob- 
served, an especial rescript been put forth, 
very curious to read. 

“Dandiacal figures, nay, people looking 
like Frenchmen, idle, flaunting women 
even—better for them to be going. ‘Who 
are you?’ and if you lied or prevaricated 
(‘ Er blicke mich gerade an, Look me in the 
face then’), or even stumbled, hesitated, 
and gave suspicion of prevaricating, it 
might be worse for you. <A soft answer is 
less effectual than a prompt, clear one to 
turn away wrath. ‘A Candidatus Theologie, 
your Majesty,’ answered a hand fast, thread- 
bare youth one day, when questioned in 
this manner. ‘Where from? ‘Berlin, 
your Majesty. ‘Hm, na, the Berliners 
are.a good-for-nothing set.’ ‘Yes, truly, 
too many of them; but there are excep- 
tions; L[knowtwo.’ ‘Two? which, then?’ 
‘Your Majesty and. myself. Majesty 
burst into a laugh: the Candidatus was got 
examined by the Consistoriums and Au- 
thorities proper in that matter, and put into 
a chaplaincy.” 


We have exercised our privilege of quo- 
tation so freely that we liesitate to draw 
further on these pages, but the following 
anecdote apropos of Frederick William’s 
fancy for tall grenadiers, is too good to be 
resisted. 


“Birgermeisters of small towns have 
been carried off; in one case, ‘a rich mer- 
chant in Madgeburg,’ whom it cost a large 
sum to get free again. Prussian recruiters 
hover about barracks, parade-grounds, in 
foreign countries, and if they see a tall 
soldier (the Dutch have had instances, and 
are indignant at them,) will persuade him 
to desert, to make for the country where 
soldier-merit is understood, and a tall fel- 
low of parts will get his pair of colours 
ir no time. 

“But the highest stretch of their art was 
probably that dene on the Austrian Ame 
bassador—tall Herr von Bentenrieder—« 
tallest of diplomatists; whom Fassmann, 
till the Fair of St. Germain, had consider- 
ed the tallest of men. Bentenrieder was 
on his road as Kaiser's Embassador to 
George I., in whose Congress of Cambrai 
times, serenely journeying on, when, near 
by Halberstadt, his carriage broke. Car- 
riage takes sometime in mending; the tall 
diplomatic Herr walks on, will stretch his 
long legs, catch a glimpse of the town 
withal, till they get it ready again. And 
now, at some guard-house of the place, a 
Prussian officer. inquires, not too reverent- 
ly of a nobleman without carriage, ‘Who 
are you?’ ‘Well,’ answered he, smiling, 
‘I am Botschafter (message-bearer) from 
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his Imperial Majesty. And who may you 
be that ask? ‘To the guard-house with 
us?’ whither he is marched accordingly. 
‘Kaiser’s messenger, why not?’ Being a 
most tall, handsome man, this Kaiser's 
Botschafter, striding along on foot here, the 
Guard-house officials have decided to keep 
him, to teach him Prussian drill exercise, 
and are thrown into a singular quandary 
when his valets and suite come up, full of 
alarm dissolving into joy, and call him 
Excellenz!’ 

“Tall Herr von Bentenrieder accepted 
the prostrate apology of these Guar«d-house 
officers; but he naturally spoke of the mat- 
ter to George [., whose patience, often fret- 
ted by complaints on that head, seems to 
have taken fire at this transcendent in- 
stance of Prussian insolency. In conse- 
quence of this adventure, he commenced, 
says Pélinitz, a system of decisive meas- 
ures—of reprisals even, and of altogether 
peremptory minatory procedures, to clear 
Hanover of this nuisance, and to make it 
cease in very fact. and not in promise and 
profession merely. These were the first 
rubs Queen Sophie met with in pushing on 
the Double Marriage, and sore rubs they 
were, though she at last got over them. 
Coming on the back of that fine Charlotten- 
burg visit, almost within year and day, 
and directly in the teeth of such friendly 
aspects and prospects, this conduct on the 
part of his Britannic Majesty much grieved 
and angered Friedrich Wilhelm, and, in 
fact, involved him in considerable practi- 
ca] troubles. 

“ For it was the signal of a similar set 
of loud complaints and menacing remon- 
strances (with little twinges of fulfillment 
here and there) from all quarters of Ger- 
many ; a tempest of trouble and public in- 
dignation rising everywhere, and raining 
in upon Friedrich Wilhelm and this unfor- 
tunate hobby of his. No riding of one’s 
poor hobby in peace henceforth. Fried- 
rich Wilhelm always answered, what was 
only superficially the fact, that he knew 
nothing of these violences and acts of ill- 
neighbourship; he, a just King, was sor- 
rier than any man to hear of them, and 
would give immediate order that they 
should end. But they always went on 
again much the same,,and never did end. 
Iam sorry a just King, led astray by his 
hobby, answers thus what is only super- 
ficially the fact; but it seems he cannot 
help it; his hobby is too strong for him, 
regardless of curb and bridle in this in- 
stance. Let us pity a man of genius 
mounted on so ungovernable a hobby, leap- 
ing the barriers in spite of his best resolu- 
tions. Perhaps the poetic temperament is 
more liable to such morbid biases, influxes 
of imaginative crotchet, and mere folly 
that cannot be cured? Friedrich Wilhelm 


never would or could dismount from his 
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hobby ; but he rode him under much sor- 
row henceforth—under showers of anger 
and ridicule—contumelious words and pro- 
cedures, as it were saxa et faces, battering 
round him to a heavy extent, the rider 
a victim of tragedy and Farce both at 
once. 


The reader will see from the extracts 
we have given that Carlyle’s History of 
Friedrich the Second is well worthy of his 
perusal. It is a work to be read with 
pleasure either continuously or by snatches 
as one reads Pickwick, but whoever would 
fully apprehend the author must approach 
it in the spirit with which the student en- 
gages Fearne on Remainders. A thought- 
ful, careful examination alone will enable 
him to catch all that Mr. Carlyle means to 
convey. 


Vernon Grove, or Hearts as They Are. A 
Novel. New York: Rudd & Carleton. 
1858. [From James Woodhouse, 139 
Main Street. 


The universal commendation which has 
been bestowed upon this charming story 
cannot but be exceedingly gratifying to 
the Editor of the Messenger who had the 
honour of originally bringing it before the 
public. From all quarters there has come 
the heartiest praise, and the discriminat- 
ing criticism of North and South has re- 
cognized in the gifted authoress a new and 
successful claimant for popularity. We 
have already expressed our views of the 
work so fully, that nothing remains for us 
to say, but our readers will perhaps indulge 
us in reprinting from the Albion, a paper 
whose literary judgment is highly consid- 
ered everywhere, the following most cor- 
dial tribute to its excellence— 


“ One of the best novels that we have 
read for a long time past is Vernon Grove, 
or, Hearts as They Are, issued without an 
author’s name on the title-page, by Messrs. 
Rudd & Carleton. Its merit is at once 
negative and positive—negative because 
it is not spasmodic, or mawkish, or im- 
moral, or (hateful word!) exciting—posi- 
tive because it is a tale of every day mod- 
ern life, well woven, well written, and 
presenting the old, old subject under a 
guise at once original and attractive. I+ is 
not altogether new perhaps that the guardi- 
an, self-appointed or otherwise, of youth 
and beauty should become a lover in the 
end. We have had that before; but in 
this instance the hero of the story is a 
man who in the pride of life and intellect 
has been struck with incurable blindness, 
and whose imperious will and hard na- 
ture become gradually subjugated, by the 
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gentle graces of the orphan girl whom he 
had almost unintentionally adopted. By 
her also, the young, the handsome, the in- 
telligent, the very men who in novels car- 
ry all before them, are rejected for the sake 
of this afflicted and not over-amiable per- 
sonage. But the emotions and conflicts 
that take place in his innermost heart, 
whilst he shrinks under a sense of duty 
from avowing his feelings, are portrayed 
with rare delicacy. and no slight know- 
ledge of the infinitely varied promptings 
of nature. And, though the heroine is a 
very sweet personage, she is not so unerring- 
ly free from human sympathies as to sug- 
gest those angelic beings whom one never 
meets save in print; whilst the minor fe- 
male characters grouped around her are 
different altogether in their kind, albeit 
sketched with equal felicity. On the 
whole, it gives us sincere pleasure to re- 
commend a work of fiction at once so 
skilfully constructed and so free from all 
drawbacks. If it be a novice’s début, it is 
truly one of unusual success. To our ex- 
cellent contemporary, the Southern Literary 
Messenger, belongs the merit of first offer- 
ing Vernon Grove in parts to the public.” 


Sir Watrer RALEIGH AND HIS Time, with 
other Papers. By Cuartes Kinestry. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1858. [From 
James Woodhouse, 139 Main Street. 


We have here a collection of the fugi- 
tive essays of the brilliant author of “ Al- 
ton Locke,” from the pages of the North 
British Review, Fraser’s Magazine, and 
other periodicals of the day. The volume 
comprises, besides the article which gives 
title to it, pleasant and thonghtful papers 
on such subjects as these: Plays and Pu- 
ritans ; Burns and his School ; Hours with 
the Mystics ; Tennyson; Poetry of Sacred 
and Legendary Art; North Devon; Phae- 
ton; Alexandria and her Schools; My 
Winter Garden; England, from Wolsey to 
Elizabeth. 

In his smaller, as in his more elaborate, 
compositions Mr. Kingsley is a writer of 
remarkable vigour and vivacity. The 
same traits which were observable in 
“ Hypatia” and “Amyas Leigh,” may be 
discerned in his treatment of Raleigh and 
his analysis of Tennyson—he is as bold 
and earnest and picturesque in dealing 
with the Puritans and in depicting the 
landscapes of North Devon, as he was in 
representing the voluptuous revelry of 
Egypt, or in reviving the golden age of 
Elizabeth. Perhaps there is a tendency 
towards mysticism in his later writings 
from which the “Tailor-Poet” was free, 
and we cannot: by any means adopt his 
opinions on mavy subjects, but all must 
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acknowledge his power, and admire the 
healthfulness which is manifest in his 
pages. Whatever may be thought of his 
philosophy, there is nothing morbid in his 
manner of teaching it. He seems to write 
from a strong body as well asa full mind, 
and the subtlest of his reasonings breathes 
the free air of the open fields. Mr. Kings- 
ley’s circle of readers is not perhaps a 
large one, but in it he is warmly admired, 
and there are many lovers of literature in 
the United States who will thank Messrs. 
Ticknor & Fields for this handsome com- 
pilation of his Essays and Reviews. 


Poems. By Matinpa. Richmond, Va. Pub- 
lished by A. Morris. 1858. 


The readers of the Messenger are ac- 
quainted with “ Matilda” through her con- 
tributions to these pages, and she needs 
therefore no formal introduction to them in 
her character as a Muse. The present 
volume contains about one hundred and 
fifty small poems, the larger number of 
which are printed for the first time, others 
having been collected from the columns 
of the religious journals and literary peri- 
odicals of the country: The charm of 
Matilda's verses lies in their mingled sim- 
plicity and tenderness—the heart is touch- 
ed, while the ear is beguiled by a music 
“so sweet we know not we are listening 
to it.” She readily apprehends and seizes 
upon the more obvious poetic features of 
the natural landscape and the less subtle 
emotions of the human breast, and these 
she weaves into a rhythm flowing and 
tuneful. Her range of illustration is not 
wide, and she draws little upon history or 
art, but the chief defect in her poetry is 
its tendency to dwell on melancholy sub 
jects. The death of friends, the desola- 
tion of the household, the sorrows of be- 
reavement, the daisies on the tomb, we 
have a superabundance, a trop plein of 
such sad topics as these. The disposition 
to this funereal wail of song is unfavoura- 
ble to the development of the highest 
powers of the poet, and we should be glad 
to hear our sweet songstress pouring out 
from the freshness of her nature a more 
joyous note. That she is gifted beyond 
the majority of those who assume the sing- 
ing robe and the lyre we think will be 
generaily conceded. 


A Journey Dur Nortu. Being Notes of a 
Residence in Russia. By Gores Aveus- 
tus Sata. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
1858. [From James Woodhouse, 139 
Main Street. 


This is a most mirth-provoking volume 
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in which by all possible twistifications of 
language, by a _ Indicrous legerdemain 
with the figures of rhetoric, and an abun- 
dant coinage of nouns, pronouns, adjec- 
tives and adverbs, Mr. George Augustus 
Sala contrives to amuse us through four 
hundred and fifty pages of narrative and 
description. It is impossible not to laugh 
as we proceed with him from Berlin to 
Cronstadt, from Cronstadt to St. Petersburg, 
and so on through the Muscovite domin- 
ion, though sometimes the laugh may be 
at rather than with the writer, for while he 
is inconceivably droll, diverting, diabol- 
esque, dramatic and dioramic in general, 
it cannot be denied that now and then he 
fails hopelessly of his point and verges 
upon coarseness. His account. of affairs 
in Russia is striking certainly, and would 
be impressive, but for the unvarying at- 
tempt at fun, and perhaps no one else has 
given so minute and circumstantial a re- 
port of the condition of the lower classes 
of the Russian Empire. The chapters de- 
voted to the interior furnish a daguerreo- 
type of that dirty, half-civilized and well- 
caned population. Allowing something 
for Mr. Sala’s prepossessions as an Eng- 
lishman, we gather enough from his notes 
to rejoice at the prospect of an ameliora- 
tion of serfdom by the present Emperor 
of the Russias. The volume is handsome- 
ly gotten up in the usual good style of 
Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, and we learn 
has already met with a large sale. 


Setr-Mape Men. By Cuaruzs C. B. Sry- 
mourn. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1858. [From A. Mortis, 97 Main Street. 


It would demand a much closer exam- 
ination than we have been able to make of 
the sixty-two biographies which are con- 
tained in this volume, to qualify us to pro- 
nounce upon its accuracy. All that we 
can say is, that Mr. Seymour seems to have 
given a clear and perspicuous summary of 
the events of each of the lives he has 
chosen to sketch, and that he writes with 
sufficient elegance to make his book at- 
tractive. There is a want of method in 
the arrangement of his materials, the bi- 
ographies are printed neither in chronolog- 
ical nor alphabetical order, nor are they 
yet arranged with reference to nativities 
nor classified by pursuits. Elihu Burritt 
comes very early and Patrick Henry late 
in the series. Nor is the amount of space 
allotted to the lives in any correspondence 
with their respective importance. Much 


more attention, for instance, is bestowed 
upon Stephen Girard than upon Henry 
Clay. This wonld appear to show that 
Mr. Seymour had not correctly estimated 
the moral’ significance of his subjects. 
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But we gladly accept his volume as likely 
to accomplish good results. The title 


‘* Self-Made Men” is somewhat indefinite, 
since every man is, to a greater or less 
extent, the architect of his own fortunes, 


but of incentives to methodical study and 
self-denying practice to the young we can- 
not have too many, and the purpose of Mr. 


Seymour’s labours commends his work to 
general approbation. 


In anp Arounp Srampoun. By Mrs. Ep- 
muUND Horwypy. Philadelphia: James 
Challen & Son, Lindsay & Biakiston, 
No. 25 South Sixth Street. [From P. B. 
Price, 161 Main Street. 


We have not read a more agreeable book 
of travel than this during the last twelve- 
month. The beauties of the Bosphorus 
have indeed been described by many tour- 
ists, and the imperial City of the Orient is 
as well known to us in their pages as 
Paris, but Mrs. Hornby, though she tells us 
nothing positively new, describes with equal 
grace and spirit what she saw in Constan- 
tinople and its environs. We feel a pleas- 
ant confidence in the truthfulness of her 
observations, and we thank her again and 
again for not assuming that we are wholly 
ignorant of the localities she visits and 
going thereupon into a full historical and 
topographical account of them. With wo- 
manly instincts, she makes notes of 
whatever appertains to domestic life, and 
her position, as wife of the British Commis- 
sioner, gave ler excellent opportunities for 
becoming familiar with the less apparent 
characteristics of the people. The time 
of her residence in Stamboul was just after 
the terrible struggle in the Crimea had 
been brought to a close, and she saw many 
of the officers of the Allied Powers who 
had been engaged in it. In addition to 
this, she went herself to Sevastopol and 
clinbed over the blackened ruins of the 
Redan and Malakoff. Her description of 
this journey is by no means the least in- 
teresting portion of an unpretending but 
most entertaining volume. 


We are indebted to Mr. James Wood- 
house for two volumes of “ Woodstock,” 
being the latest issue of Ticknor and 
Fields’ beautiful Household Edition of the 
Waverley Novels which now rapidly draws 
to its close. The same gentleman has sup- 
plied us with Blackwood’s Magazine for 
October which contains many fine articles. 
“What will He Do with It” is continued 
with unabated interest, and the 17th part 
here given is perhaps the most powerful 
portion of the novel. 
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Day Dawn 1s Arrica: By Mrs, Anna M. 
Scorr. New York: Protestant Episco- 
pal Society for the Promotion of Evan- 
gelical Knowledge. 11 Bible House, 
Astor Place. 1858. [From P. B. Price, 
161 Main Street. 


This little book contains a highly inter- 
esting account of the progress of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Mission at Cape Palmas, 
Africa, from the pen of a pious and heroic 
woman who braved the perils of the cli- 
mate and endured the hardships of exile 
to carry the gospel into the land of the 
heathen. The object of it is to enlist a 
wider public sympathy with the cause of 
African Missions. and we trust it will have 
an extensive circulation in our country. 
If Africa is ever to be raised to an equali- 
ty with the rest of the world in moral and 
intellectual character, the work must be 
the Almighty’s, and the missionary society 
is his chosen agency for its accomplish- 
ment. 


Mizpan. Prayer and Friendship. Laray- 
etre C. Loomis, A. M. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1858. [From 
G. M. West, 145 Main Street. 


This book is designed as a manual of 
devotional exercises in the family, and it 
supplies “Evening Meditations,” to be 
read in connection with certain passages 
of Scripture, for every day in the year. It 
is very beautifully printed, and will, no 
doubt, be acceptable to the religious world. 


We have before us Numbers 1 and 2 of 
the third volume of the Virginia University 
Magazine, a periodical published under 
the auspices of the Literary Societies of 
our State University. The contributions, 
both in prose and verse, are wholly origi- 
nal, and are highly creditable to the yortth- 
ful authors. In the editorial department 
we have evidence of taste and talent in 
the gentlemen who are charged with the 
conduct of the work, and we may confi- 
dently expect that it will prove an impor- 
tant auxiliary in the high educational 
training which is carried on at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

Our young friends may consider it an 
equivocal compliment, but we can say that 
the “ Literary Magazine” is an immense 
improvement on the “Collegian,” which 
we remember pleasantly (in verification of 
its motto, Hac olim meminisse juvabit) and of 
whose editors not less than three are now 
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members of Congress. We heartily wel- 
come them to the guild editorial. May 
their duties be light and pleasurable, with 
an abundance of available “copy,” and 
no lack of paying subscribers; may their 
symposia be always conducted with har- 
mony and moderation and their proof- 
sheets never fail of proper correction, and 
may each one of them leave behind him, 
in the pages of Maga, something to cheer 
those who shall come after him in the col- 
legiate course. We should like to see the 
University Literary Magazine placed upon 
such a basis of material prosperity, that 
large prizes might be offered, out of its re- 
ceipts, for the best poem, the best essay, 
the best review and the best story, pro- 
duced annually. If every Alumnus of the 
University would subscribe to it, this might 
very readily be done. Two Dollars a year 
is but a small matter to each individual, 
yet if allthe Alumni of the institition 
would contribute this sum, not only might 
be the prizes of which we have spoken 
be distributed, but the Magazine might 
establish at the University a printing press 
of its own, which should also print the 
catalogues and other official documents, in 
a much neater style and with greater con- 
venience than those publications are now 
printed elsewhere. 


We have great satisfaction in annonne- 
ing, as an item of literary intelligence, that 
Mr. A. Morris of this city will shortly 
publish a new volume of Poems from the 
pen of James Barron Hope, who is par er- 
cellence the living poetical representative 
of Virginia. This volume will contain 
what the public are anxious to see, the no- 
ble Termina! Ode pronounced by Mr. Hope 
at the Inauguration of the Equestrian 
Statue of Washington on the 22nd Febru- 
ary last, and afterwards repeated by him 
to delighted audiences in various parts of 
the State ;—it will also contain the Phi 
Beta Kappa Poem delivered last summer 
at William and Mary College, and many 
minor pieces as yet unpublished. We 
feel sure that Mr. Hope’s volume will be 
eagerly sought for, and we trust that he 
will reap a substantial reward from its 
sales. Asa literary man, Mr. Hope is dis- 
tinguished for catholicity of taste and in- 
dependence of feeling, and his frequent 
contributions to the columns of the South 
mark him as a vigorous prose writer. In 
poetry he has already established a repu- 
tation, and we confidently predict that hia 
genius will be more widely recognized as 
he continues to give publicity to his fervid 
inspirations. 








